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Television for schools — 


1960 Autumn Term. September 19th 


School programmes for the Autumn Term, produced by Associated- 
Rediffusion and approved by the Educational Advisory Council, include 
further programmes based on successful series, and the following 
innovations: an increase in the number of weekly programmes from 
four to six, with a repeat of each ; variations in the length of programmes 
to suit the needs of different age-ranges and subjects; the introduction 
of new subjects. 

These programmes, based on over three years’ experience of school 
television, are intended to supplement the teacher's own work by using 
the resources of television to arouse the children’s interest and show 
them aspects of school subjects which cannot be easily shown in the 
classroom. Teachers’ Notes are supplied to over 1,000 registered 
schools to help with preparation and follow-up. 


Autumn Term programme series are:— 

CHEZ LES DUPRE. Elementary French. 2nd or 3rd year of study. These 
programmes, which are entirely in French, will provide opportunities for 
children to hear the language simply but correctly spoken in everyday 
situations by native French speakers. Each programme concerns the life 
of an imaginary French doctor's family in a small French town specially 
filmed for the series. 

BRITISH ISLES. Geography. Age-range 12-14. Some of the principal 
geographical features of these islands will be illustrated. Most areas will 
be covered by two complementary programmes: one of which will be 
specially filmed in the area concerned. The four programmes on Scotland 
will be produced by Scottish Television. 


to December 9th 


THE STORY OF MEDICINE. Science. Age-range about 14. This series will 
trace the development of medical knowledge from earliest times to the 
present day, and outline the frontiers of future medical research. It will 
include historical reconstructions and an introduction to scientific 
method, and will show the relationships between medicine and positive 
health. 

BOOKS TO ENJOY. English. Age-range about 12. The successful Spring 
Term series is being continued with more books introduced in the same 
way. Books of merit, the majority by contemporary authors, have been 
selected. The aim is to encourage children who are not accustomed to 
read for pleasure, to use libraries and to derive enjoyment from books. 
THE WORLD AROUNDUS. For Primary and Secondary Schools. Age-range 
about 10. Science programmes involving children in observing and 
recording the forces of nature both in and out of doors, will alternate 
with programmes showing how animals adapt themselves to their 
natural surroundings. The final programme will describe and show film 
of Sir John Hunt’s North-East Greenland Expedition. 
THE FARMING YEAR. For Primary and Secondary Schools. Age-range 
9-14. This series is planned to be of equal interest for extending Rural 
Studies in country schools and giving town children an insight into 
farming activities and the country way of life. 

These programmes are available in the areas served by Associated- 
Rediffusion (London), ATV (Midlands), STV (Scotland), TWW 
(South Wales and the West of England), Southern Television, TTT 
(North East), Anglia Television (East Anglia), and Ulster Television 


(Northern Ireland). 
t 


Fuller information about these and other 1960/61 programmes may be obtained from the Schools Information Office:— 





London's Television 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 7888, 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND DR, CASTRO afrived in 
New York for the fifteenth General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and were pleased to see each 
other. Amang the ‘thirteen brand spanking new 
African States admitted (along with Cyprus) as 
members was the Congo Republic: it was left to 
be decided later which are its lawful governments 
and who are its lawful UN representatives. The 
old Assembly voted/seventy to none in favour of 
the Secretary-General’s ‘policy in the Congo: 
along with Mr. Khrushthev’s Soviet ‘bloc only 
Mr. Verwoerd’s South Africa and General de 
Gaulle’s France abstained. : 


* 


~ ene 


AMONG TE NEWLY INDEPENDENT African States, 
each noW, with its own new head of government 
and commjander-in-chief, the Congo Republic was 
the most independent of all, with three heads of 
goverameft and two commanders-in-chief, One 
‘| of these gallant and distinguished soldiers, Colonel 
Mobuto (or Motubu, according to. which column 
of what newspaper one reads), expelled the Soviet 
and Czech diplomatic missions from Leopold- 
ville. 


* 


THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE seemed to be running 
aground, but a new strike of tally clerks in the 
London and Tilbury docks stopped work on more 
than a hundred ships, anda shipwrights’ strike on 
Clydeside looked like putting five thousand men 
out of work. The Select Committee on Estimates 
found that the Admiralty was too big, and that it 
was uneconomic to house part of it in London 
and part in Bath; and that while the number of 
ships in the Royal Navy had gone down from 
376 to 235, and of men to. officer and man them 
from 153,000 to 106,000, the number of head- 
quarters staff required to administer this dwindling 
fleet had gone up from 10,151 to 10,179. Exports 
and home sales of British motor-cars declined, 
which led to short time in Coventry and Birming- 
ham. The new traffic wardens swung into action 
against illegal parkers, which led to short tempers 
in the West End of London. 


* 


MR. MICHAEL FOOT was restored to the short list 
of potential Labour candidates at Ebbw Vale, 
and Colonel Lort-Phillips was finally confirmed 
as the Liberal candidate. King Baudoin of. the 
Belgians announced his engagement to Senorita 
Fabiola de Mora y Aragon, who was born on 
June 11, 1928, which in the eyes of the gallant 
old-courtiers who sub-edit the news pages of the 
Times made her twenty-eight years old. Senorita 
Fabiola de Mora y Aragon used to write fairy 
stories, which nobody would publish, so were 
printed at her own expense, and which nobody 
would buy, so were given away to the under- 
privileged children of Madrid. They have now 
been bought—by a curious coincidence, hard on 
the news of her engagement—by a Madrid news- 
paper, which William Hickey, the gossip columnist 
of the Daily Express, considered ‘an interesting 
insight into the character and background of 
Fabiola,’ but which others thought might throw 
some light on the literary judgment of the feature 
editors of popular newspapers. The People, a 
British Sunday newspaper, announced that ‘more 
in sorrow than in anger, Butler Cronin has felt 
impelled to speak,’ and that it was privileged to 
convey his pronouncements to an eagerly waiting 
world. Mr. Cronin, in passing on a conversation 
he overheard between Princess Margaret and her 
bridegroom on their return from their honey- 
moon, condescended to observe that he thought 
Princess Margaret's share in it ‘a superb display 
of royal tact and good taste.’ Many readers felt 
that it must be a comfort to Princess Margaret to 
have earned the commendation of so rigorous a 








judge. 
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CLEAN HANDS 


R. KHRUSHCHEV’s resounding defeat on the 

Congo issue*at the United Nations has 
understandably exhilarated the West. Not since 
the collapse of the Berlin blockade have the 
Russians suffered such a setback; and this one 
was all the pleasanter because victory was won 
with the support of the uncommitted nations— 
clear proof that Russian propaganda need not 
succeed where the West is clearly able to demon- 
strate in its interventions that it comes with clean 
hands. 

The trouble is that outside the Congo there 
are precious few places where its hands are 
clean. As a reminder that the Congo is only one 
of a host of unsolved problems comes the cur- 
rent edition of Africa South, with commentaries 
on what has been happening in South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Mozambique and other African 
countries. In most of them Britain is involved. 
It is not easy to visualise the Government here 
telling itself that the UN has shown itself the 
proper authority to settle, say, the future of 
Northern Rhodesia; there is even the risk that 
the authorities here will be reluctant to allow 
any intervention in the Portuguese colonies, for 
fear of the precedent. 

Apartheid in South Africa remains the crucial 
issue. If Dr. Verwoerd is encouraged by Britain's 
representatives at the UN in his insistence that 
apartheid is a domestic affair, then Britain and 
the West will dissipate the credit that has been 
won over the Congo. It is important, therefore, 
to dispose of the glib argument that the UN is 
not competent’ to consider South Africa’s racial 
policies, because a clause in the UN Charter pro- 
vides that nothing ‘shall authorise the UN to 
intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State.’ This argu- 
ment is not valid; and it is time that it was 
discredited. 

The matter was most carefully considered by a 
Commission on the Racial Situation in South 


Africa appointed by the UN General Assembly 
ii December, 1952. Their Report drew attention 
to the well-known legal principle that the various 
provisions of the Charter could not be interpreted 
in isolation, and stated that it was neither possible 
nor logical to interpret the various provisions as 
though each had an absolute value, independently 
of the document as a whole. Any analysis, the 
Commission argued, of the text of the Charter as 
a whole, and of certain of its provisions in par- 
ticular, would be unrealistic if it did not take into 
account the intentions of those who-drafted the 
Charter at San Francisco, the atmosphere in 
which it came into being and the historical events 
which inspired its drafting—especially the fact 
‘that the peoples of the world were inspired by 
a profound conviction that whatever machinery 
was devised to ensure collective security or 
international co-operation, its fundamental and 
ultimate goal had to be the dignity of man if it 
was to maintain peace.’ The governments which 
had joined together in drafting a new Charter 
were ‘firmly convinced that the deliberate, 
systematic and continued violation of human 
rights Was not only contrary to justice and a 
threat to the internal peace of States, but bound, 
sooner or later, to endanger peace befween 
nations.’ 
Referring to Article 14, which states that 
. the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation . . . which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Char- 
ter... the Commission commented that this 
last passage ‘recognises explicitly and clearly that 
any violation of the Purposes and Principles. of 
the Charter ... is prejudicial to the “general 
and might impair “friendly relations 
among nations,”” and went on to say that ‘it 
is the function of the General Assembly and the 


welfare” 
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Council to carry into effect the particular pur- 
poses. and principles mentioned in Article 55, 
which speaks of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. .. - 

The views of distinguished jurists, including 
the present UK Judge at the International Court, 
left the Commission in no doubt on the follow- 
ing points: 

... Any interpretation withholding human 
rights from the United Nations field of action 
. would render altogether nugatory the 


relevant provisions ... concerning human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


... The United Nations is unquestionably 
justified in deciding that a matter is outside the 
essentially domestic jurisdiction of a State when 
it involves systematic violation of the Charter’s 
principles concerning human rights and more 
especially that of non-discrimination, above all 
when such actions affect millions of human 
beings, and have provoked grave international 
alarm and when the State concerned clearly 
displays an intention to aggravate the position. 

Accordingly, the Commission felt that, in cases 
of racial discrimination, the Assembly was not 
merely exercising a right but also fulfilling a duty 
in using its functions and powers under the 
Charter. 

The existence of this report appears to be 
little known in this country, but the British 
Government's legal advisers must be aware of its 
contents. Its existence makes it impossible to 
believe that the British Government’s support 
for South Africa on this question has been based 
on. legal considerations rather than cynical 
opportunism. 


Crosland v. Crossman 


uiTE the best of Encounter’s series ‘The 
O=.. of the Left’ is the most recent (and 
possibly the last, as the Left may have decided 
its own future by this time next month, or burst 
in the attempt) by C. A. R. Crosland. It is the 
most effective demolition yet done of the Cfoss- 
man ‘line, particularly in its use of the old 
‘Socialism cannot and should not be based on 
any particular theory’ Crossman against the new. 
This technique can be used simply as a method 
of chalking up debating points; but Mr. Crosland 
has exploited it more shrewdly to demonstrate 
not just that there are contradictions in the tradi- 
tionalist Left—there are in every body of political 
opinion—but that the contradictions make non- 
sense of the claim it so often makes to be the 
sole repository of true Socialism. It is a claim 
no more nor less absurd than that of any 
believers to hold the one true faith—but made 
to look foolish by the fact that the inconsistencies 
are so obvious. 


Mr. Crossman’s new thesis is: 


We can predict with mathematical certainty 
that, as long as the public sector remains the 
minority sector throughout the Western world, 
we aré bound to be defeated in every kind of 
peaceful competition which we undertake with 
the Russians. 

Mr.-Crosland argues convincingly that this is 
untrue, and that in any case, if the Russians are 
expanding their economy faster than the West, 
they are doing it by methods which Mr. Cross- 
man has himself condemned as anti-Socialist. But 
there is another point which Mr. Crosland does 
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not make and which needs to be made. Even if 
it is assumed that the Russians can, and will, 
overtake the West in productivity in X years, and 
in living standards in Y years, time—what then? 
All it will mean is that Russia will face the 
problems that we now face, of the affluent 
society. It can hardly be argued that they are 
better equipped to deal with them than the West. 
The class divisions in Russia, though they do not 
fall into the same pattern, are just as striking; 
still more so are the discrepancies in income; 
and as for the uses of leisure, for all but a small 
minority of Russians the problem of what to 
do with spare time has hardly arisen. 

The current campaign, designed to scare 
people into traditionalist Socialism by the threat 
of Russian economic superiority, can be justified 
only as a reminder to the West of the importance 
of the undeveloped and uncommitted countries. 
There is a risk, a real one, that the Russians may 
harness their productive capacity not to promote 
affluence at home but to gain control in Africa 
and Asia. Still, how much less serious that risk 
is than it has been made to sound has been 
revealed by the events of the past few days; for 
all the Soviet’s propaganda and promises, the 
uncommitted countries are showing that they 
are aware of where the real danger to their future 
lies. 


Goodbye to Berlin 


HOSE of us who rely on the Guardian to 
f pak sensible and detached comment on 
foreign affairs received a shock last week when 
it printed, as a leader-page article, ‘A lasting 
answer for Berlin,’ by Leonard Beaton. Mr. 
Beaton’s thesis is that the Berlin problem could 
be solved by 
1. An exchange of the territory (but not the 
people) of West Berlin for a piece of Eastern 
Germany contiguous to Western Germany and 
now containing a comparable population. 
2. The building in Western Germany of a 
new Berlin, financed by all the Western powers. 

The plan is so’ manifestly impracticable, not 
to say ludicrous, that it is not worth troubling 
to demolish it in detail; what is alarming is that 
a newspaper of the Guardian's standing should 
allow itself to be linked with a proposal which 
could only be interpreted (as it has been) in 
Germany as yet another sign that liberal opinion 
in the West is not to be trusted. Understandably, 
too, German commentators have drawn attention 
to the timing of its appearance—while Mr. 
Khrushchev was on his way to New York; for 
obviously nothing suits him better than signs of 
a weakening in the West on the one issue where 
in the past it has been consistently and effec- 
tively strong. 

Nothing like this has been seen, in fact, since 
the notorious Times appeasement leader in Sep- 
tember, 1938. Admittedly the Guardian can 
claim that an article of this kind is not neces- 
sarily to be taken as a reflection of the news- 
paper’s editorial views; and indeed in a back- 
pedalling leader on Monday it has argued that 
its object was ‘simply to put a fresh idea into 
circulation.” This excuse would carry more weight 
if Mr. Beaton was a casual contributor: as he 
happens to be the Guardian’s Defence Corre- 


‘ spondent it is a little disingenuous (the views 
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of the Guardian's Diplomatic Correspondent on 
the subject would be worth hearing: for his 
mewspaper to have given such prominence to 
Mr. Beaton’s views on Berlin is roughly equiva- 
lent, on so vital an issue, to Mr. Macmillan 
sending the Minister of Defence, rather than 
the Foreign Secretary, to represent-the United 
Kingdom at the UN). 

And the leader went some way to support 
Mr. Beaton by arguing that ‘no weak Westera 
response to Russian pressure is involved in the 
plan.’ But how else could the abandonment of 
Berlin be interpreted? To give up the German 
capital at any price would be destructive of 
the whole basis of Western policy—dquite apart 
from the catastrophic effect it would have on 
German morale. Nobody is going to deny that 
‘a lasting solution of the German problem is 
necessary if Europe and the world are to have 
stability’; but appeasement is not the solution, 
and to find the Guardian lending any support to 
it is disturbing. 


Classical Pattern 


Now we must watch the classical colonial 
pattern being worked out in Southern Rhodesia, 
One hour’s rioting obtains more tangible conces- 
sions than months and months of talking. What 
chance has any nationalist leader of persuading 
his movement to accept a policy of non-violence 
when the African people can see clearly that as 
long as they are patient they are fobbed off with 
specious promises, but the moment their patience 
runs out and there is trouble change rapidly 
follows? . . . There is a moral for Northern 
Rhodesia here. It is quite clear that there will be 
Constitutional change very shortly. Now is the 
time to push it through before there is any 
further unrest. 


HE writer is Colin Morris, in the Centra; 
African Examiner, a journal which, afte: 
some vicissitudes, has now detached itself from 
Sir Roy Welensky’s coat-tails, and settled down 
to provide an informed commentary on Centra] 
African affairs; and the point which Mr. Morris 
makes is one that Mr. Sandys and Mr. Macleod 
would do well to consider. 
We pointed out last month that it would be 
absurd to hope that Northern Rhodesia will 
remain quiet in view of the concessions that the 
Nyasalanders have gained at Lancaster House. 
There is, of course, still no evidence that Dr. 
Banda intended violence at the time he was 
imprisoned; but as the Federal Government 
insisted that he did, they can hardly complain 
if Africans now feel it was the threat of violence 
that won the concessions. Now, the same thing 
has happened in Southern Rhodesia. The 
Africans there were quiet: therefore (the Gov- 
ernment insisted) there could be no real nation- 
alist pressure. As soon as the pressure ‘revealed 
itself, in a couple of days’ rioting, Sir Edgar 
Whitehead offered concessions that ought to have 
been made long before. 

The concessions happen to be in the traditional 
too-little-too-late pattern, but the fact that they. 
have been offered is naturally taken as an indica- 
tion in the Rhodesias, North as well as South, 
that force brings results—and only force. The, 
Government cannot expect the unfortunate Ken- 
neth Kaunda to retain his leadership of the 
nationalist movement in Northern Rhodesia, 
if it appears that a policy of non-violence 
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is simply exploited by the authorities to enable 
them to remain inactive. Surely Mr.. Macleod, 
at least, realises that if Kaunda goes, his succes- 
sor will be much less easy to deal with? 


In the Chair 


HOSE who remember the new Chairman of 
‘fothe United Nations! Assembly when he was 
irish Ambassador in London will be the first 
to congratulate the assembly on the’ wisdom of 
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its choice. Frederick Boland was an expert expo- 
nent of what might be called the Irish version 
of brainwashing; a host with the capacity to 
serid his guests off into the night convinced that 
they had never been more lucid, more persuasive 
—unaware that their own views had been subtly 
modified, their prejudices expertly undermined 
Conservative by temperament and liberal in his 
sympathies. Mr. Boland should be admirably 
suited to control the deliberations of so diverse 
a gathering. 


Nasser in New York 


From MICHAEL ADAMS 


His is the first time,in his life that President 

Nasser. nas travelled farther West than 
Yugoslavia, though he has paid visits in the past 
to India and Pakistan, Bandung and Moscow. It 
is reasonable to hope that he may benefit from 
the trip, even that he may go home with a less 
jaundiced view of Western life and policy than 
the one which normally colours his utterances 
on the subject. Much will depend upon the recep- 
tion he gets in New York—and, possibly, in 
Washington. 

Whatever his hosts may think of his visit, it 
arouses mixed feelings back in the Arab world: 
where Nasser’s leadership is more challenged 
today than it has been at any time since his 
triumph over Suez. Without a doubt he is still the 
most important—practically speaking, the only 
important—Arab leader; but it is no longer clear 
whom he is leading, or towards what goal. 

As to the goal, the obvious answer is still Arab 
unity—but if we accept that answer, we must 
also accept the conclusion that the goal is further 
from attainment than ever, not only because most 
Arab governments continue to regard Nasser 
with a caution which barely disguises their 
extreme mistrust, but also (and here is the 
novelty) because he has lost momentum in the 
eyes of many of the subjects of the other Arab 
governments, who find themselves bewildered by 
his repeated shifts of policy on the international 
level. and depressed by his authoritarian 
approach to the problems faced by Arab 
nationalism 

A good example of this was furnished by the 
recent assassination of Mr. Hazza Majali. the 
Prime Minister of Jordan. Whether or not the 
authorities in the UAR had a hand in the murder 
—and most people believe that they did not, but 
that their constant support for the Jordanian 
exiles in Damascus encouraged these wild spirits 
to commit the crime—Mr. Mayali has been a 
favourite target for the commentators of the 
Voice of the Arabs in Cairo. A year or two ago, 
even an unsuccessful attempt to murder King 
Hussein’s chief executive would have touched 
off pro-Nasser riots in Jordan and possibly given 
the signal for revolt amongst the Palestinians. 
Yet this time, with the prime minister’s body 
buried under the rubble of one wing of the 
Foreign Ministry, with ambulances rushing up 
and down the main street of Amman to remove 
the bodies, some dead and some living, of more 
than fifty victims of this successful outrage, 
the capital and the rest of King Hussein’s uneasy 
little country remained perfectly quiet. Why? 


BEIRUT 

A part of the explanation lies in the success 
with which the king and his ministers have 
tightened up their security system. The refugee 
camps, from which it used to be easy to recruit 
a mob of ready troublemakers, are now carefully 
controlled, and so are the familiar trouble spots 
cn the west bank of the Jordan But this alone 
would not be enough to prevent a movement of 
revolt. provided that such a movement had the 
initial encouragement of a successful and well- 
publicised .stroke which would humiliate the 
government and damage its prestige. What more 
could potential rebels--of whom there is not, 
and never has been, any shortage in the Kingdom 
of Jordan—ask than the murder of the prime 
minister at his desk in the government’s head- 
quarters? And yet there was no follow-up, no 
rioting, no demonstrations, merely a vacuum of 
apathy and unconcern. 

I asked a friend of mine in Amman (whose 
political background can be guessed from the fact 
that when he heard the explosions and learned 
what had happened, he telephoned to his wife 
to ask her to pack a little bag for him—just in 
case the government included him among the 
obvious suspects it rounded up during the next 
twenty-four hours) why there was no public 
reaction, why at least the stone-throwing mob 
for which Amman used to be famc is was not 
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out in the streets. ‘It’s simple,’ he said, ‘who would 
they be rioting for? They don’t like this govern- 
ment, but what is the alternative? Nasser?’ And 
he went on to say that even if Nasser showed 
any sign—which he does not—of being willing 
to add Jordan to his dominions, or of being able 
to run it and pay for it if he did, the Jordanians 
would no longer want him in place of King 
Hussein. My friend’s view was not necessarily a 
representative one. but | found it echoed in one 
form or another amongst those least bound by 
loyalty to King Hussein or the Hashemite regime. 
The concepts of Arab unity and Arab nationalism 
retain their appeal for Jordanians as they do for 
Arabs elsewhere in the restless Middle East. But 
Nasser in the eyes of many ardent nationalists 
has shown himself to be less sincerely interested 
in furthering Arab nationalism than in using it— 
even at the cost of distorting some of its ideals— 
to further his own political ambitions. 

This is not to say that Nasser is any worse or 
any less sincere than the leaders of the other 
Arab States. One has only got to think of General 
Kassem in Baghdad, or of King Saud, or of King 
Hussein himself, for Nasser to regain at once a 
stature of his own as the one leader in the eastern 
Arab world-who can claim that his own country 
is better off now than when he came to power. 
But the tragedy of Nasser—and it is a tragedy 
for the tiny minority of Arabs in every country 
who have some understanding of political means 
and ends—is that he has shown himself to be 
basically no different from the rest, a politician 
whose first aim is to consolidate his own power 
at the expense of any possible rival. This at least 
is the conviction that is gaining ground amongst 
that minority of informed and educated men who 
three years ago (just before the union of Egypt 
and Syria) looked to Nasser without question as 
the saviour of the Arab world. Now there is no 
saviour in sight, and the fate of the Arabs seems 
to be to drift forward into the future with their 
goal of unity steadily receding in front of them, 
while the radio commentators, the time-servers, 
the office-seekers and the hired assassins continue 
to play their sordid roles in the melodrama of 
power politics. 
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The Grand Parade 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


THEY tell me that I quote Mr. 
Mencken too often: a fig for 
them. ‘Has the art and mystery 
of politics no apparent utility? 
Does it appear unqualifiedly 
ratty, raffish, sordid, obscene and 
low down, and its salient virtuosi 
a gang of unmitigated scoun- 
drels? Then let us not forget its 
services as a maker of entertain- 
ment, its incomparable ability to soothe and tickle 
the midriff.’ 

A fine way, you may say, to hail the Liberal 
Assembly, meeting next week at Eastbourne, 
whose Town Clerk, mindful of the respect due to 
mine office, if not my person, has just sent me a 
card entitling me to free enjoyment of the Cor- 
poration’s bowling greens, tennis courts (hard 
and grass), putting greens, miniature golf-course 
and seafront chairs (excluding those in the Grand 
Parade and Redoubt Band areas), throughout the 
period of the conference. But the Liberal Party 
knows I tease it only to hide from it the love that 
dare not speak its name, and will forgive me. 

For the Liberal Party, if it has any sense (there 
I go, teasing again!), ought to be just now in 
an expansive and forgiving mood, radiating self- 
confidence and good will, with just the hint of a 
self-satisfied smile playing around its finely- 
chiselled features. Which is not to say that it has 
very much at this particular moment for its finely- 
chiselled features to smile self-confidently about. 
Mr. Frank Byers is by common consent a strong 
candidate for them to have put up at Bolton East 
(his excellent performance from Liberal HQ on 
election night stays in the memory), but I might 
perhaps point out very quietly that if Bolton East 
is all that impressed by the personal quality of its 
candidates it is just the teeniest bit odd that it 
should have elected Mr. Philip Bell on three suc- 
cessive occasions. Still, they can hope for a good 
second there, and when all the horse-trading at 
Ebbw Vale has finished they can hope for a 
very bad second there. (Though they should not 
make too much of that, as much of Mr. Bevan’s 
vote must have been personal, and if Colonel 
Lort-Phillips should lop 10,000 off it nothing very 
spectacular will have been indicated; the great 
day will be the one on which they knock 10,000 
off Mr. Beaney’s 34,000 at Hemsworth.) 

And yet, as I say, the Liberals are not wholly 
mistaken in thinking that life is worth living just 
now. For it is not, of course, at Eastbourne next 
week that their fate will be decided; it is at 
Scarborough the week after. And the omens from 
Scarborough. (oh dear; I have just remembered 
the airless squalor of the Spa Grand Hall in that 
otherwise agreeable town, and the fabulous, 
sniffing incompetence of the Labour Party’s press 
arrangements, and how we all caught ‘fil last 
time) are of a sort to make glad Liberal hearts. 

It is all very well, after all, for me and Mr. G 
and Mr. Cousins and Mr. Brown and Mr. Foot 
(and now at last Mr. Greenwood, whom I do not 
normally think of as a Johnny-come-lately, and 
certainly not as quite so muddle-headed a one as 
his statement on Tuesday about the binding 





nature of Conference decisions suggests he is) to 
prattle on about the Labour Party constitution 
and NATO and the H-bomb and the block vote 
and Mr. Carron’s head and the TUC, but what 
we must now look at as dispassionately as pos- 
sible is the fact that in a few weeks the Labour 
Party as we know it may have ceased to exist. 

Don't laugh; or rather do. The best part of 
three-quarters of a century of (mostly) high 
endeavour, worthy aims and some achievement 
may be about to come, at any rate temporarily, 
to an end. And the fact that it may not realise 
this at once, or indeed for some years, and may 
carry on almost indefinitely as if nothing had 
happened, and give few outward signs that any- 
thing has happened, is neither here nor there. 
The worm is in the wood, and at Scarborough it 
may bite. Nor is it necessary to postulate all sorts 
of unlikely coincidences,-dramatic last-minute 
surprises and sudden, unforeseen revelations. 
Indeed, the coincidences, surprises and revela- 
tions are going to be needed if it is not to happen. 

For consider: much time and ingenuity, and 
for that matter much ink, is at present being 
expended to determine which nine or more 
mutually contradictory defence resolutions the 
Labour Conference is going to pass. (Or, of 
course, reject. Or both.) But it is beginning to 
seem to me as if it doesn’t really matter. No 
doubt Mr. G would like the platform resolution 
to be passed and all the others defeated. And no 
doubt the Conference Arrangements Committee 
will be working very late at night to devise a 
formula that will put Mr. Cousins into a corner 
in which he must either declare himself a uni- 
lateralist, and thus exceed his mandate, or abstain 
on the unilateralist resolution and thus see it 
defeated. Short of this, Mr. G no doubt hopes for 
total confusion, in which, with a gentle lift of his 
eyes heavenwards, he can safely ignore the Con- 
ferenee and rely on the Parliamentary Party. 

And yet, as I say, does it really matter? Is it 
not possible that the unwieldy coalition that the 
Labour Party has long been has finally come to 
the parting of the ways, driven thereto by the 
hopelessly uneven weighting of the parts? 

I am no great believer in psychosomatic medi- 
cine (despite the curious and hitherto unexplained 
pains in my right eye, left shoulder, jaw, back, 
knees, pelvis, chest, rib-cage dnd teeth), but it is 





NEXT WEEK 


Much has been written about what kind 
of people live in the New Towns, and what 
kind of lives they lead. But less has been heard 
of the towns’ history. Who thought of them? 
Who planned them? And on what principles? 
Monica Furlong has been engaged on a study 
of Harlow; it will appear next week in a special 
‘New Town’ number of the Spectator. 


In the same issue, Roy Jenkins, MP, will 
discuss the prospects for the Labour Party’s 
conference at Scarborough; and there will be 
reviews by Ronald Bryden, T. R. Fyvel, 
Geoffrey Grigson, John Wain and Michael 
Young. 














time to stop looking at the nasty blotches on th 
Labour Party’s body politic (now there’s a descrip 
tion of Mr. Swingler and Mr. Allaun for you!) 
as symptoms of a disease curable by an injection 
of the appropriate drug, and to begin thinking 
of the Labour Party’s troubles as stemming fron 
an incurable set of environmental and hereditar 
stresses that drugs—by temporarily curing not th 
disease but the symptoms—may actually mak 
worse. It is often said—and none said it mor 
regularly or vociferously than my late father 
Taper—that what is wrong with our present par 
liamentary system is that it was developed te 
provide an answer to a set of problems which 
have been largely answered by history, and which 
have been replaced by others of a complexity 
and intractability that the founding fathers could 
never have dreamed of. How much more true is 
that of the Labour Party! It is not that it refuses 
to adapt itself to changed circumstances—Mr. 
Gaitskell would be only too happy to adapt it— 
but that it is incapable of doing so. And it is 
incapable because its structure was being formed, 
slowly and painfully, at a time when there was 
no such thing as an internal combustion engine, 
an aeroplane, Mr. Khrushchev, electric light, 
Frank Cousins, contact lenses, NATO, the United 
Nations, full employment, margarine, New 
Towns, independent India, sex equality, ball-point 
pens, or imprisonment for homosexual acts be- 
tween consenting male adults in private. The 
Labour Party will not adapt itself to a situation 
in which it has forfeited steadily more of its 
electoral support at four successive elections, not 
just because Mr. Cousins and Mr. Foot won't let 
it, but because it came into existence to do ¢ 
particular job, and although the job it has to dé 
now is an almost entirely different one, the onl) 
job its shape and structure, constitutional anl 
human, enable it to do at all is the one nobod/ 
wants it to do. 

In which case, we are witnessing the Labour 
Party’s 1916. Nobody fully. realised that the 
Liberal Party came to an end then (the Liberal 
Party at the moment is a new body, after all— 
or at least it had better be), and it went on in 
influence and indeed office for many years there- 
after. But it was dead then, even if it was not 
laid out, and I think the Labour Party may have 
reached the same point. 

Which brings me back to Eastbourne. For 
there are those in the Labour Party who can see 
a church by daylight; if the platform loses at 
Scarborough it is inconceivable that Mr. Gaits- 
kell will resign, even if it doesn’t win as well. 
But although nobody is going to kill Mr. Gaitskell 
in order to make Mr. Harold Wilson king, it is, 
I fear, on the cards that Mr. G’s position might 
in time—and not so very much time, either— 
become impossible; and if it doesn’t, he might 
ingeniously decide that since it would by then be 
worthless, he might as well announce that it was 
impossible too. In other words, Mr. Gaitskell’s 
best plan would be to accelerate, not retard, the 
disintegration of the Labour Party, if he is con- 
vinced (as he must be soon) that the eventual 
disintegration is inevitable. And then comes Mr. 
Grimond’s hour—or at any rate his ten minutes. 
Let them break up the Labour Party; let the 
rump go to the country behind the incomprehen- 
sible banner of Mr. Cousins, the other-worldly 
banner of Mr. Foot, the Cyrillic banner of Mr. 
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Should tipping be abolished? 





Are telescopic rams cruel? 


Can coaches be light-hearted ? 
How does a van guard its virtue? 


These and other loaded questions of the day are. 
deftly dealt with at the Commercial Motor Show 


by TELEHMHOIST LIMITED 
at Stand 50 


or componently answered by 


WILMOT BREEDEN 


; at Stand 220 
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Zilliacus, and see where that gets them. If 
Mr. Gaitskell, with the backing of most of the 
Parliamentary Party, can hold on to the machine 
(good health, Morgan, and back in the ring!), a 
new kind of radical party, aware of the age in 
which it lives; might yet emerge. And let it not 
be said that Mr. Gaitskell can do this without 
Mr. Grimond’s tiny band. He can; but the accre- 
tion of the Liberals would be a clear intimation 
to the country that the new party had shed the 
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old Adam—or rather the snake—and was ready 
to do business in a businesslike manner. 

So if Mr. Grimond is wise—and if he is not, 
he has no right to be so handsome—he will play 
it very cool at Eastbourne. He will make his party 


look statesmanlike (that should endear him ‘to: 


Mr. Gaitskell) but not too grasping. He will give 
every man his ear, but few his voice. He will 
leave loose ends lying about everywhere.. And 
then he will sit back and wait. 


Our Man in Mexico 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE telephone. broke my afternoon sleep. 

‘This is the Foreign Office here. I have a 
slightly unusual request,’ said the voice. “Would 
you like to go to Mexico on Sunday with Lord 
Hailsham to represent the British Government 
at the 150th Anniversary of Mexican Indepen- 
dence?’ There was a slight cough. I thought 
somebody was playing a practical joke. ‘Are 
you sure that you haven't mistaken me for 
Woodrow Wyatt?’ But it was true. And that 
is how Carlton-Donnelly descended from out 
of the sky to stand in the shadow of Cortes—and 
a step behind the Lord President of the Couneil— 
at the bellringing ceremony to mark the 
occasion. 

Mexico in 1960 is different in atmosphere 
from Mexico 1956—which was my last visit. The 
difference is largely the product of the great 
new catalyst of Latin America, Fidel Castro. His 





Anthony C. West 
RIVER’S END and other stories 


‘The stories collected in River’s End show Mr. * 
West to possess a powerful and original talent, and 
a delight in words which sweeps him to the 
opposite pole from the Hemingway-and-washing- 
up-water of much contemporary fiction.’ Storm 
Jameson, The Sunday Times. 


Ronald Blythe 
A TREASONABLE GROWTH 


‘Sensitive, intelligent, humanist and humorous, 

I find Mr, Blythe’s A Treasonable Growth distinctly 
sympathetic, This is a first novel, one of those primal 
atoms packed with talent and promise.’ Maurice 
Richardson, New Statesman. 

‘both funrly and lyrical.’ John Coleman, The Spectator. 


David Lodge 
THE PICTUREGOERS 


‘He has a wonderful eye... for the streets, pavements 
and pleasures of the prosperous but spiritually 
desolate suburbs of the 1960’s; but being a Roman 
Catholic Mr. Lodge genuinely sees them against 

the background of eternity. The Picturegoers suggests 
unlimited promise.’ The Times. 
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arrival in Cuba and the emotions that he has 
stirred so rapidly overshadow the political scene 
to the point of obsession. For the future of 


‘the Monroe doctrine, it is as important as the 


events in the Congo are to Europe. Hence the 
importance attached to this great anniversary 
of Mexico’s own revolution by the Mexican 
Government, and the arrival in Mexico City of 
representatives from over fifty countries, includ- 
ing the American Secretary of State, two cigar- 
smoking, statement-issuing US Senators, a score 
of Foreign Ministers and the hurried telephone 
call from Downing Street that broke my after- 
noon sleep. 


The story of the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards is one of the most fascinating and 
terrible of all time. The perils that faced Cortes 
and the guiles that he used to overcome them in 
his struggles against the Aztec Empire still make 
hair-raising reading. Cortes found a cruel, can- 
nibalistic people, dedicated to human sacrifice. 
He created a great colonial empire—New Spain. 


The French Revolution sparked off the 
struggle for Mexican independence. ‘Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity’ and the echoes of the 
fall of Spain to Napoleon quickly crossed the 
Atlantic. The movement gained impetus under 
the leadership of a parish priest, Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla. Hidalgo led the insurrection in 1810 
against the rule of Napoleon’s brother Joseph, 
who had been placed on the Spanish throne. 
There was a dramatic episode when Hidalgo 
went to the steps of his church in Dolores up 
in the mountains to raise the cry of independence 
and summon his people by the ringing of the 
great bell. Little did he realise that 150 years 
later ‘El Grito,’ or the shout of independence, 
would -be witnessed by another celebrated bell- 
ringer from Britain. 


The movement was defeated. Hidalgo himself 
was executed. Other vicissitudes. followed. The 
war with the United States cost Mexico much of 
her territory and created a permanent anti- 
American memory. For a short period the coun- 
try was ruled by the Emperor Maximilian, 
imported from Europe. But Maximilian himself 
was defeated, court-martialled and executed in 
Querétaro. Your envoys last week in Querétaro 
were shown, amongst the exhibits, an instrument 
that looked like a huge hypodermic syringe. At 


| first we were told it was an enema. Gradually 


we discovered that it was the instrument used to 
inject Maximilian with his embalming fluid 
before he was returned with thanks to Europe. 
We were also asked to admire the cheap wooden 


coffin with a fine glass front, another memento 
of that historic diplomatic message. 
The modern Mexican Government is a left- 


,of-centre benevolent oligarchy. The nationalisa- 


tion of Mexican oil came long before Castro was 
dreamed about. It is in fact a one-party State. 
The present President, Lopez Mateos, has been 
in office for two years; and under the constitu- 
tion no man can be President for more than one 
term. The basic problems are poverty, education 
and agriculture. Yet it is a fast-developing and 
viable economy driven by immense vitality. 

Why, then, does the shadow of Castro loom so 
long. and dark? The answer is that the Mexican 
revolution has aged and its emotional momen- 
tum has run down. This past week’s events were 
one attempt to help to re-create the dynamic. 
In a dozen South American capitals there are 
similar thoughts of how to forestall Castro. The 
message that he propounds—of being on the 
side of the downtrodden and being ready to stand 
up to American Big Brother—has many actual 
followers and fellow-travellers. It evokes sym- 
pathy in a much greater number still. 

In Mexico, I felt the strong current of anti- 
Americanism, for all the country’s dependence 
on American investment and tourism. Amongst 
the visiting Latin American representatives I 
sensed the feeling was even stronger. In Latin 
America, the United States now faces a major 
problem. 

There is only one easy answer to Castro and 
that is to outbid him and to support enlightened 
democratic movements throughout Latin 
America. That, in its turn, will certainly mean 
large-scale land reform and much nationalisation 
of foreign—primarily American—assets. And 
that is what Congress and a basically capitalist 
country like the United States cannot hope to 


support. Hence the dilemma. 


In Suspense 
By JOHN COLE 


HIS September is probably the worst waiting 
F caasa the British Labour Movement has 
ever endured. The three weeks which elapse 
between the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party Conference usually have no special 
significance. But this year, after the passage of 
Mr. Cousins’s motion on defence alongside the 
official policy declaration at Douglas, a great 


“delirium has arisen, compounded in equal parts 


of semantics, block-vote mathematics and 
fortune-telling. 

Beneath the gloomy excitement there exists 
in the hearts of some trade-union leaders a 
cold- fury about the position in which they find 
themselves—devoting a disproportionate amount 
of their time and energy to wrangling over the 
policies of a future Labour Government when 
their own immediate industrial problems need 
far more attention than is being given to them. 
It is scarcely surprising that one hears from 
time to time murmurings that ‘something will 
have to be done about it.’ But the something 
will not be a weakening ‘of the links between 
the industrial and political wings of the Labour 
Movement. 

Can a mother’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare? 
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LIFE 
RUNS ON 
WHEELS... 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 


Speed for its own sake may not suit everyone. But there’s no denying 
the smooth, purring convenience of an age in which an hour can encom- 
pass a 60-mile journey by motorway. It’s to this spanking pace that I.C.I. 
gears its research and production. From I.C.I.’s vast new plants come 
chemicals-many of them made from petroleum -that mean resilient, safe, 
hard-wearing tyres, durable finishes and bodywork, relaxing upholstery, 
smart moulded instrument panels and fittings. Other key products 
from I.C.I.-ethylene glycol for anti-freeze and special antioxidants for 
lubricants and petrols-keep your car going whatever the weather and 
help to maintain the engine in tip-top tune. You can’t drive to a garage 
and ‘fill up’ with I.C.I. chemicals, but they’re one of the reasons why 


the wheels keep turning, and turning smoothly. 
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Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. Michael Foot—au choix 
—may be hard to love, but collectively they 
are somebody’s children: the TUC’s in fact. 
' They may often require the parent’s chastening 
word, but they and their breed are the fruit 
of the youthful trade-union movement and they 
will not be lightly cast off. 

A deep disillusionment, however, has de- 
veloped about the priorities of trade-unign ac- 
tivity. The moral, if not absolute, defeat of the 
General Council’s defence policy at Douglas has 
a lot to do with this, for many who support 
collective defence see that defeat as a disaster 
for Labour, dt may be the result of a mixture 
of sour “grapes. and political realism, but it 
represents‘a widespread mood which is deepened 
by a natural feeling that with a Labour Govern- 
ment so far away the unions could be better 
occupied. ‘The two principal political debates at 
Douglas were on defence and public ownership. 
The latter was less a debate than a series of 
testimonies, which really got the TUC nowhere, 
except that it set the General Council what 
could conceivably be the useful task of taking 
a serious look at the practical uses to which 
public ownership can be put in modefn industry. 

What made both debates so unrealistic was 
the inescapable impression that they were only 
dress rehearsals for Scarborough next month, and 
that the Congress was being used 4s a convenient 
but. insignificant stage in the political struggle 
within the Labour Party. We have now sat 
through practically the same defence debate for 
three or four years at the TUC and Labour 
Party Conferences; it is hard to believe that a 
speaker ever brings a shining new light to one 
of his audience. And of the two, the TUC debate 
is always less useful. 

Nor can it be argued seriously that what the 
TUC has to contribute on the Bomb is an 
accurate representation of the great beating heart 
of British working people. There is no evidence 
at all to suggest that trade-union leaders know 
clearly what their ordinary or even their in- 
dustrially active members think about. such 
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things. I have become chary of jumping to con- 
clusions ever since one of Mr. Cousins’s most 
militant bus-strike leaders gave me his verdict 
on the Suez affair: we should, he said, have 
blown Nasser out of the water. As for Cyprus, 
he would have had H-bomb patrols constantly 
over Athens—the gunboat up to date. 

What makes the discontented trade unionists 
take such a gloomy view of this concentration 
‘on failing to solve the world’s. problems is the 
knowledge that things are going badly nearer 
home. The TUC unions still represent only one 
employee in four, and membership last year 
actually slid back slightly. The non-manual 
unions are not satisfied that they are making 
the same kind of reputation among black-coated 
and white-coated workers that the manual unions 
made in their fields half a century and more ago. 

Help and leadership are needed in a number 


ee 


of ways. For an organisation which pays lip-ser 
vice to planning, the TUC allows an enormoy 
number of vested interests, large and small, te 
stand in the way of efficient organisation Per. 
haps Sir Tim O’Brien was only being realistic 
when he complained, during a debate at Douglas 
on wasteful competition between unions in re 
cruiting, that the General Council could not 
expected to pull rabbits out of hats. Its power 
are limited and the constituent unions show m 
great eagerness to extend them. 

But it is difficult to escape the conclusion tha 
if the unions are to be led out of the private pessi 
mism and public disaffection into which they 
wandered over the past year, stronger leader- 
ship, influence and perhaps power at the Centre 
will be needed—to deal.not only with the public 
image and recruiting, but eventually to_give some 
limited direction. to ‘wage-bargaining as well. 


Co-Existentialism 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


R. KHRUSHCHEV’s impending arrival in New 

York, accompanied by a downpour of 
Heads of State, appeared to illustrate once more 
his uncanny knack of making political moves 
designed to embarrass his opponents to the 
greatest possible extent; it could surely subject 
the UN organisation to the kind of strain which 
is created when a 250-volt charge of electricity 
is sent through a 120-volt cable. Two or three 
days before his landing in New York it looked 
as though he could pursue two lines of policy, 
the one complementing the other: on the one 
hand, the conciliatory line on disarmament to 
gain propaganda advantage; on the other, the 
tough line on the Congo intended to produce 
material gains—by waving the anti-colonialist 
banner and being of practical assistance to Mr. 
Lumumba. For both these policies Mr. Khrush- 
chev must have hoped to find a majority in the 
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General Assembly 
Asian States. 

But things have not gone as he expected. The 
attacks on Mr. Hammarskjéld (which recal 
those on Mr. Trygve Lie after UN interventior 
in Korea), the Russian veto of the compromise 
resolution sponsored by Ceylon and Tunisia, and 
the palpable Soviet intervention in the Congo 
both scared and annoyed the Afro-Asian States. 
The fortunes of Mr. Lumumba declined sharply 
while the Baltika was crossing the Atlantic; anc 
though Congolese politics remain inscrutable 
with the expulsion of the Soviet and Czeci 
missions in Leopoldville Russian plans for thd 
part of the world have suffered a serious setback. 
The Afro-Asian resolution calling on all State 
to refrain from ‘the direct and indirect provision 
of arms or other materials of war and militay 
personnel . . .,in the Congo during the tem 
porary period of military assistance through the 
UN, except on the request of the UN throug) 
the Secretary-General,’ passed by the Genera 
Assembly by seventy votes to nil, will not merely 
act as a check to future Russian interference in 
the Congo; it will serve as a precedent in case the 
Congo pattern of events is repeated in other ter- 
ritories—Angola and South-West Africa. 

These events are important. They appear to 
mark the end of Russia's ‘most favoured nation’ 
position relative to African nationalism. It is 
highly significant that Guinea should have been 
among the sixteen countries sponsoring the Afro- 
Asian resolution, despite its close connections 
with the USSR. In the Congo it has been the 
Eastern bloc, and not—as in the past—the West, 
which has been trying to force an uncommitted 
country over to its own side. Britain and America 
may draw immediate profit from Soviet discom- 
fiture in the Congo, but, their diplomacy ought 
to profit still more from the lesson it implies. 

In the circumstances, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
arrival in New York has presented less danger 
for the UN than it was expected to do. If the 
Soviet delegation had pressed home its attacks 
on Mr. Hammarskjéld, bringing about his resig- 
nation, not only would a split in the organisation 


principally among the Afro- 
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News Chronicle GALLUP POLL 





WINNING THE NEXT ELECTION—NOW 


WHAT MAKES VOTERS TICK: A GALLUP POLL ENQUIRY 


Why do Tories win elections? Through favourable circum- 
stances ? Or do people distrust Labour? How deep does the 
swing to the Tories really go? 

What do voters want? Do they trust their party leaders? 
How far are their votes prompted by fear? And of what? ~ 
Who are the floating voters? Are they young or old? What 


READ WHAT BRITAIN THINKS IN THE 


makes them switch their loyalties ? 

What issues really matter? Do they swing your vote? Will 
today’s prosperity help the Tories next time ? 

What do people think of Labour ? Is Labour losing its “‘forward- 
looking” image? Has it lost touch with the unions? Are 
the Tories or Liberals stepping into Labour’s shoes? 
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have been impossible to avoid; it would also 
have been impossible for any future Secretary- 
General to carry out his duties with the neces- 
sary independence. UN intervention anywhere 
in the world is always bound to annoy those who 
stand to gain from a continuance of trouble. 
At the time of Suez Mr. Hammarskjéld was at 
least as unpopular with Britain and France as 
he now is with Russia—the shadow of that un- 
popularity still lingers in many an editorial in 
the Daily Express. 

So Mr. Khrushchev has been deprived of what 
looked like a promising opening. There remains 
the question of disarmament—a Soviet favourite 
ever since the days of Litvinoff and the League 
—and the Soviet Prime Minister’s speech at 
Pier 73 leaves no doubt as to his intentions. 

If certain individuals declare that Khrushchev 
has come to the United Nations General 
Assembly to indulge in propaganda it remains 
only for me to take pride in such a propaganda 
mission to the good of peace. And I shall spare 
no effort in making such propaganda until even 
the thick-skulled convince themselves of the 
necessity to reach agreement on general dis- 
armament and thereby ensure world peace. 

Propaganda for peace; but also propaganda for 
the Soviet Union and for Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self, who must be badly in need of returns from 
the policy of peaceful co-existence—in order to 
silence, if not convince, Peking. 

But as a way of peace, advocacy of disarma- 
ment can only be propaganda—a paper dove. 
Peace has always come about as the result of 
the settlement of political differences between 
States; the level of armaments has always fol- 
lowed, never been followed by, the level of 
international tension. If Mr. Khrushchev really 
wants to lower the temperature of world politics, 
he will have to get down to some difficult and 
private horse-trading with the next American 
President, a process that can only be made more 
difficult by resounding statements delivered 
before the UN General Assembly with the ob- 
ject of impressing the uncommitted countries. 
Nor is it good for the UN itself to be made a 
forum where competing sides in the cold war 
put forward plans which are intended only to 
impress. Despite what is thought by many of 
those engaged in politics, institutions become 
discredited im proportion to the amount of hot 
air they produce. 

Yet though Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to New 
York is for cold-war purposes, it may none the 
less be useful that he should go there. By doing 
so he pays tribute to something which used to 
be called the comity of nations, and which now 
might be better described as world public 
opinion. Can we imagine Hitler or Stalin going 
to Geneva? Russia is now playing the game of 
“ international affairs with some respect for the 
rules—or at least an unwilling complicity with 
the other players. This was certainly not the case 
ten years ago. The change is important; taken 
in conjunction with Mr. Khrushchev’s clinging 
to co-existentialism at Bucharest, it represents 
a trend which the West should welcome... An 
opponent on the inside of international affairs 
may be more difficult to defeat, but there is 
more chance of reaching a compromise with 
him than with a creature from outer space—or 
Communist China. The paper dove may turn 
out to be 4 kite after all. 
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. . - Something Blue 


By PHILIP OAKES + 


IxTY minutes from New York, Sunset Knoll 

is a commuter’s haven where satyriasis rages 
like the common cold. As half the community 
wives are nymphomaniacs the social balance is 
preserved: but there are other problems. For 
example: to keep the affections of her husband 
—lusting simultaneously for his sister-in-law and» 
a pneumatic neighbour—blonde, _ too-tight 
sweatered Toby Finch is forced to perform a 
nightly sexual charade in which she dresses up 
in costumes ranging from a garter belt to a leather 
loin-cloth. The husband responds according to 
plan (‘He picked her up and threw her on the 
living-room divan and dropped on her’), but 
Gwen Poindexter, married to a plastics baron, 
fails to strike the connubial spark, even with the 
aid of ‘long garter straps which make black 
ladders along her thighs to her stocking tops.’ 
Inevitably she turns to corporation lawyer Dave 
Walters, whose wife suffers from intermittent 
frigidity, and after several changes of costume, 
the lovers sink to the carpet, while a snow-storm 
shrouds the house. 


These, and other pastimes to occupy long win- 
ter evenings, are set out in Beyond Our Pleasure 
(‘A Novel of Suburbia’) by James Kendricks. 
It can be bought at most bookstalls in London, 
and points north. 


So can Secret Confessions (a monthly), a col- 
lection of stories—‘One Man Wasn’t Enough For 
Me’; ‘They Wouldn’t Let Me Be Good’—and 
heavy-breathing features—‘The Despoilers of 
Women’; ‘What Most Girls Don’t Know About 
Petting’—sandwiched between advertisements for 
shapelier buttocks (the secret is foam-rubber 
padding), and sacred medals, guaranteed to bring 
luck if worn close to the heart for ten days. 

In ‘Remember My Name, Suckers,’ Betty, the 
teenage moll of a gang boss, carves up her rival 
with a switchblade, and then goes to claim her 
reward: ‘“Get rid of these cats, lover,” I 


whispered huskily. “It’s our turn now. Let me 
show you what a lovin’ woman is really like.” My 
breath came in short gasps. I couldn’t wait much 
longer. I was ready to explode with passion. 
Fighting does that. When you’ve drawn blood, a 
girl’s gotta have a man, or die.’ Several short 





‘Independence?—you're joking! 





gasps on, Betty is staked out as 
rival gang. In the ensuing rumble 
would-be rapist and is arrested. A si 
asks if she is at all sorry: ‘ “Sorry? Hell, nd 
Why should I be sorry? They'll remember m, 
Buster. That’s importa@t, And that’s amore tha 
they can say about you, I got a name, miste, 
They've heard about me. But you, you're stil 
nobody. So go on—get lost. 1 got moréimportan 
things to do.”’ : 

In style and format, Secret Confessions (‘Ten 
der Secrets from the Soul of America,’ says the 
masthead) resembles a dozen other magazines, al 


aimed at the teenage trade, and in a Highgate} 


bookshop it shares an exhibition rack with 
Popeye and Superman comics. Pin-up magazines 
—imported from America, Holland, and Ger- 
many—get an equally wide distribution and dis. 


play. So does the home product. All of them Ff 


suffer from a certain monotony of subject, but 
some publishers work hard to get out of the rut 
Sir features a blonde in a black corset, ardentl 
straddling a bamboo pole. Scantys features 1 
wide-eyed brunette giving suck to a toy monkey 

But despite native enterprise, American mage 
zines are the best sellers, especially in the mak 
model division. Physique Pictorial labours ti 
touch a cordial note and even prints biographica 
notes on its jock-strapped heroes. Bill Poulsor, 
nineteen: 5 ft. 8 in.: 160 Ib., is ‘the quiet sot 
who makes friends slowly, but is a very loyil 
friend, once made.’ Keith Stephan, twenty-si): 
6 ft. 3 in.: 221 Ib., is ‘so strong that he hardly red- 
ises his own strength, and in playing around, lis 
friends are likely to end up badly bruised, unles 
he watches himself carefully. Yet he can be jut 
as gentle as a big collie dog.’ 

The magazine also specialises in dramatic 
tableaux: bare-chested teenagers, squaring up for 
a rumble; bare-chested sneak thief, lashed toa 
motor-cycle, and menaced by a man with a chain. 
A footnote comments: “Though occasionally PP 
publishes a shot of a bunch of ruffians 
“rumbling” or having a scuffle, you will notice 





or pea 


Tae ela 


that we have always avoided pictures depicting F 


undue cruelty or suffering. To be sure, we are 
well aware of the tremendous opportunities for 
physique display in such shots as the various 


Crucifixions, being stretched on the wheel or f 


rack, being burned at the stake, vivisection with 
a hatchet, being sliced in two with a buzzsaw, 
police beating up a helpless victim, and countless 
other forms of outrages which human beings 
have forced upon one another. We are personally 
so repulsed by the depiction of such scenes that 
we would not want to show them in our book. 
This probably makes us sissies, doesn’t it?’ 
Male—on sale in London and Manchester— 
dispenses with text except for a foreword which 
states that its aim is ‘to portray the male as he 
is seen in every-day life . . . doing the things he 
does naturally.’ Natural activities for Male 
models include nude wrestling, lighting a cigarette 
while sporting a black leather jacket and an un- 
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Don’t just say brown — say Hovis. That’s what we’ve been saying month after 
month — and we’ve been rather expecting you to ask ‘Why should I?’ 

It’s a fair question, and you’re entitled to know the facts — so here they are. 
padge for yourself, 


When a miller makes wheat into flour, he 
doesn’t just crush the grain into powder—he 
separates it into three parts. 


These are:— 


1. THE WHITE ‘KERNEL’ of the wheat grain. 
This is mainly starch, and the experts call 
it the endosperm. 


2. THE HUSK OR BRAN. This is the tough, 
fibrous outer skin of the grain, which our 
digestive systems cannot absorb. 


3. THE WHEATGERM. This contains a high 
proportion of the wheat’s nourishing 
properties. 


Now what happens to these three parts of the 
wheat once they have been separated ? That 
depends upon what kind of flour the miller 
intends to make. For instance . . . 


WHITE FLOUR is made from the white endo- 
sperm alone. The bran is taken out and used 
to make animal foods. The wheatgerm goes 
too—and to make up for its loss, synthetic 
vitamins and other nutrients are added. 


BROWN FLOUR varies, but usually contains 
endosperm, part of the wheatgerm, and a fair 
proportion of bran. Wholemeal flour is made 
from the whole grain, with nothing added and 
nothing taken away. 


HOVIS FLOUR. This is natural, creamy-white 
flour, from which all the indigestible bran has 
been taken away. The wheatgerm has gone, 
too—but only temporarily. It is lightly toasted 
to improve its flavour and then put back into 
the flour. Then extra wheatgerm is added, so 
that the bread contains about eight times the 
normal amount. 


Well, now you know the facts, what do you think? Have we been fair to say 
‘Don’t just say brown — say Hovis’? Or should we go even further and say... 


. * 
Don’t just say bread-say Hovis 
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zipped fly, and lounging in lederhosen on a 
rumpled bed. The magazine costs 5s. and no pub- 
lisher is credited. 


Gamier tastes are catered for by Man to Man 
(a monthly), which finds room for a piece of 
special pleading on behalf of a Miss June Wilkin- 
son, whose statistics are such that other women 
are alleged to have tweaked the appropriate parts 
of her anatomy to find out if they were genuine. 
A full-page picture of Miss Wilkinson, wearing 
an unbuttoned shirt and clutching a magazine, 
deserves close study. The title of the feature is 
‘Don’t Pinch Me.’ The discernible text on the 
magazine held by Miss Wilkinson is ‘Pussy.’ In 
his book on horror comics, Seduction of the 
Innocent, Dr. Frederic Wertham draws attention 
to the gimmick of drawing a picture within a 
picture. The idea, it seems, is adaptable. 


Man to Man also specialises in ‘real-life’ 
adventure stories such as ‘Kidnapped by the 
Belles of Ongtong,’ a yeasty account of how two 
salvage men are captured by a gang of native 
beauties, all doped with kava, and eager to avail 
themselves of any stray males in their annual 
fertility rites. The salvage men are willing studs, 
but their potential is soon exhausted: ‘I was 
scared. These aborigine dolls, even when they’re 
sober, are oversexed by a white man’s standards. 
But when they've been drinking kava they’re 
animals. It didn’t help to think about the two 
guys we'd heard of who'd found themselves in a 
similar plight. . . . A little French sailor had 
staggered back to his ship with blood flowing 
down his legs. A few days later an Australian 
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trader was suspended by his manly parts from 
a camphor tree.’ 


To escape a fate worse than death, the salvage 
men open fire on the leader of the Ongtong 
Bacche. ‘She staggered for a moment. Then she 
stared down at the little blood-oozing hole in her 
belly.’ Safe, but jobless, the heroes head for home 
‘wondering how many men have clobbered them- 
selves because of that old urge.’ 


The illustration to this moral tale—white men 
surrounded by machete-wielders, grouped with 
their navels to the fore—is reproduced in 
Dominate and available in Manchester, Birming- 
ham and London. Dominate is offered on a sale- 
or-return basis: £3 if you keep it, 30s. if you 
bring it back. It comprises fifty-six pages of text 
and illustrations, all dedicated to ‘devotees of 
discipline via the whip.’ 


In the lead story, “The Chain and the Lash,’ 
Sheila Brand, a winsome blonde, whose lily-white 
flesh still bears the scars collected in her last job, 
is sent by an agency to call on a mysterious Mrs. 
Allers. Directed to wait in a hall, festooned with 
chains, she is dumped through a trap-door, pad- 
locked to the floor, and stripped of her clothes. 
(‘The dress came off in one pull, leaving Sheila 
only in her bra and panties. Of course, she still 


had on her long black stockings and her high-- 


heeled shoes.’) Mrs. Allers arrives, clad in form- 
fitting leather, and wielding a chain-whip which 
she applies to Sheila’s spread-eagled thighs for 
the next two pages. Still chained and fettered, 
Sheila is asked how she feels towards her tor- 
mentor. ‘“I can’t understand it,” she said, “but 





1 want to serve you . to wait on you 0 
do everything you say”... And the gratefi 
sobbing Sheila fell into the arms of the under. 
standing and sympathetic woman who was to be 
her employer from that day on.’ 


Dominate {its shelf-mates include Bound in 
Rubber, and Arduous Figure Training at Boni. 
haven) also contains a true confession piece~ 
‘My First Spanking’—and a correspondence se- 
tion. ‘Dear Editor,’ goes one letter, “How abort 
devoting some space in your delightful magazite 
to bare feet? You have satisfied your reades 
with spiked heels, high heels, black ‘stocking, 


tightly-laced boots, etc., but you have not give | 
readers’ who ar}! 


much satisfaction to ‘your 
devotees to the bare feminine foot.’ Answer 
‘Happy to oblige, of coutse. So we have assignel 


a noteworthy writer to apply himself to a stor ® 


featuring bare feet and their application to bond 
age and discipline. And Rex, of course, will le 
his imagination run wild when he illustrate 
them.’ 


* 


There is no restriction on the sale of any off 
these magazines. They may be sold to minors, ff 


and the shopkeeper is committing no offence. In 
fact, there is a general anxiety to stay within tk 
law. In Manchester, the manageress of one sh@ 
regretted that she could not supply a copy d 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, but was happy to sug 
gest a safe alternative. “The books where th 


ladies are tied up and flogged are over there, : 


love,’ she said. 
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LIFE AT THE LOCAL 























Weekend walkers 
call in for refreshe* 


at the Local 


Taking the dog out ? Going to buy a paper ? Want 
to work up an appetite ? There are all sorts of 
reasons for looking in at the Local. Reason No. 1 
- Beer. The best long drink in the world ! 


ISSUED BY THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY, 42 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W.E 
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The End of the Beginning 


By PETER 


about them? On_the fifth anniversary of 
Independent Television, what can its contractors 
and producers and supporters think of the place 
they hold in our estimation? Do they think they 
have raised the standards of public entertain- 
ment and taste? Do they see ITV as a force 
for good in the land? Do they hold that all their 
efforts have, been towards the best possible ex- 
ploitation .of what has rightly been called the 
most important invention in communications 
since printing? 

The answer, of course, is that they cannot so 
think, and that few of them do. But equally it 
would be as unfair to judge ITV by none but 
its worst offerings (dreadful as these are) as to 
judge the BBC by none but its best. In sum, ITV 
can do as good or as bad a job as BBC—often a 
different job, on different subjects, and one 
development during the past five years has been 
the gradual definition of each other’s special 


Wis I wonder, would they like us to say 


‘fields and perquisites. 


Indeed, the emergence and growth of ITV 
must always be seen in relation to the BBC. It 


‘was a reaction against the BBC monopoly which 


brought it into being in the first place. The pro- 
ducers who went over, like partisans, in those 
early days of propositioning, were naturally BBC 
producers, since no others existed, and they were 
as tempted by the prospect of change as by 
money. (Strictly I should have said that no 
others existed here: one reason for the trans- 
atlantic slant of ITV has been that Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein went buying producers for Granada 
from Canadian TV.) BBC was the natural existent 
model for anybody to study, and one major ITV 
contractor came a major cropper by the setting 
up of an organisation modelled, department by 
department, secretary for secretary, on the BBC 
—only to discover later that since the output was 
infinitely smaller, fewer staff were needed. The 
part of business efficiency experts in whittling 
and reshaping the set-up of the various companies 
in early days will doubtless never be known in 
full. But it should certainly be*noted as evidence 
of great ability at work that such enormously 
complex organisations as the ITV companies 
should have come into being so smoothly so 
quickly—there can hardly be controversy about 
that. 

Why, then, is ITV still thought to be a con- 
troversial issue? Some apparently imagine that 
it might be revoked, as if it were a trial piece of 
legislation. But even if the Labour Party showed 
any signs of ever returning to power (let alone of 
being fit to wield it) that would be one of the 
sillier delusions: ITV is here to stay. As a talking- 
point, its progress to date has practical import- 
ance really only in so far as it can be applied to 
further or delay the cause of commercial radio 
—and my guess is that whatever the fuss and 
dust, the latter will be in prosperous operation 
Within fifteen years at most. For the rest, the 
Government shows no signs of interfering with 
ITV as at present constituted, and nobody else 


FORSTER 


can. (Here I might remark that I cannot remem- 
ber ever hearing anybody, on either side of the 
fence, with a good word to say of the Indepen- 
dent Television Authority.) The allocation of the 
third network will obviously be quite a battle, but 
its outcome will not mean a change on Channel 9 
against the wishes of those running it. 


Now the usual charge against ITV is that it 
debases standards by offering low-grade enter- 
tainment. Against this must be put the fact (and 
it is a fact, as ratings prove) that ITV gives a 
great deal of genuine pleasure to a great many 
people: this is a point almost always overlooked. 
Nor is ITV discredited in the last resort by these 
cheap, nasty, peak-hour Americanised thrillers, 
any more than a newspaper stands or falls by 
its short stories. Again, various commercials are 
faked and the claims of others are dubious, but 
that does not really destroy the position of ITV 
—many of the problems here, such as the re- 
grettable tendency of real butter to melt under 
arc-lights, are purely technical. 


The truer charge is that, overall, the offerings 
of ITV are tending to ensnare vast masses in a 
cocoon of unreal materialism, the soft illusory 
materialism of advertising which vitiates vigour 
and individual judgment. ITV may fairly reply 
that this is the case against modern advertising 
conceptions and methods, of which TV is only 
one application, and for myself I think it is over- 
easy to sneer in this vein from a pseudo- 
sophisticated London point of view. Living in a 


“Lancashire slum of a remote country farm- 


house, one might well take a much less stringent 
and more grateful view of what television, ITV 
and BBC, has to. offer—and, in fact, ane would 
probably survive as an individual with more ease 
than some observers might imagine, who would 
be most pitying. 

In some ways I incline to the view that ITV’s 
worst by-product has been its effect on the BBC. 
Frequently we are told that this effect has been 


to the good, that Auntie has been jolted out of | 


her complacency: less than half true. The 


strength and the weakness of the BBC was that | 


formerly it dealt in a non-commercial world, | 


never had, as it were, to earn its living, and could | 


therefore arbitrarily choose its audience, deciding | 


that a variety show was the right thing for us | 


here, a lecture there. Came ITV, and sadly the 
BBC has chosen to copy 


its competitor— | 


Westerns, violent thrillers, sad, bad variety and | 


all. ITV was set up to be an alternative service, 
and for better or worse became one, whereupon 


the BBC followed suit and made nonsense of | 
the whole proposition: it is a factor to bear in | 


mind when the third network issue arises. 


And to this must be added the real achieve- | 
ments by each of the ITV contractors in the | 


field of prestige offerings. True, the- Television 
Act lays down that there must be a proportion 
of quality effort, and this may well be the sole 
restraining rein on various hard-faced ones in- 
volved, but for many talented people lower down 
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the financial scale ITV has been a mighty chal- 
lenge splendidly met. 

These five years have also dispelled some mis- 
conceptions. The gloomiest prophets have been 
confounded: we may all have been undermined, 
but at least we haven’t been blown up. And 
how can we ever have seriously seen the cinema 
as a come-back contender? Last Sunday Marilyn 
tempted me out to the local Odeon—the oh, oh, 
oh Odeon, with its delays and noise and crowded 
atmosphere, beside which the small home screen, 
with one’s feet up and freedom to talk, seemed 
infinitely to be preferred. If you point out that 
at least Mrs. Miller did tempt me out, I can 
only agree and retort that she is not on next week 
and every week, and that when it comes to lesser 
marvels I feel neither regret nor sympathy for 
the fall of the house of usherettes. 

So if in sum I am asked, as a critic who views 
about as much as most reasonably selective 
viewers, whether the coming of ITV has proved 
a good thing, I would reply without hesitation, 
Yes. But my basic reason would really have 
nothing to do with the foregoing. Ultimately, 
television, like the printed word, means. power 
—and power of a potentiality never before met 
and still seldom appreciated. I was for the break- 
up of the BBC monopoly because I distrusted so 
much power in so few hands. ITV is an obviously 
imperfect instrument, but at least it has four 
major companies, and serves nine regions, and 
however slick and venial the collusion between 
them, that involves an ultimate diversity of 
interest which amounts to a kind of democracy. 
Divide, and nobody can rule. 
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IMPORTANT 


Readers of the Spectator 
are reminded that all 
Books reviewed or adver- 
tised in this issue may be 


obtained promptly from: 


WwW. & G. FOYLE LTD. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9—6 (Thur. 9—7) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Future world energy, 
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SHELL INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
ST. HELEN'S COURT 


LONDON E.C.8 


The world will continue to depend on OIL for its development 


The world’s consumption of energy has been increasing rapidly. In recent 
years oil and natural gas have supplied the greater part of this increase. 
The oil industry expects to satisfy much of future growth in energy demand, 
but needs to know how much. 


Energy supply is vited 40 economic growth. But how are the two related ? 
And what rate of economic growth can be sustained? In what parts of the 
world? These and others are the problems which challenge the oil forecaster. 


The share of oil and the share of other fuels in the energy pattern of 
the future must be reliably estimated so that the oil industry can 


plan its expansion wisely. 


... this is the world-of SHELL . 
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The Churches 


Rev. E. Benson Perkins, J. F. Lethbridge 


Correlli Barnett 
A.R. Nicholson 
L. J. Blom-Cooper 
Lancelot Forster 


The Desett Generals 

The Limitations of NATO 

Contempt! of Court 

Stratford | 

‘The Detertion of Secret Homicide’ 

Dr.J.D.J.Havard 
Lawrence Little 

J.O. Coward 


After Wolfenden 

Covent Garden 

Balancing the Books 
G. R. Davies, Miss O. Eggleton, G. Palmer 





THE CHURCHES 
Sir,—Would :t not be well for Monica Furlong to 
give some sound basis for her criticism of the 
Christian ;Church and her advocacy, in ‘Ideally 
Speaking,” of a return to seventeenth-century 
Quietism? Why is ‘missionary strategy’ a ‘nasty cal- 
culating thing? Our Lord bade His disciples ‘Go ye 
into all the world’ and from the time of St. Paul 
there has been inevitable consideration of the right 
way to present the Gospel to people of different races 
and conditions. Or, again, what is wrong with 
‘Christian Stewardship’? The very word comes from 
the New Testament and_-its application to the use of 
money is in direct line with the teaching of Our 
Lord, who said more about money than about any 
other similar element of social life. When St. Paul 
sought to assist the poor Jews in Palestine he organ- 
ised a collection throughout the Gentile churches. 
If there is a case to be made against over-organisation, 
as there may well be, it is not sustained by this 
kind of exaggerated criticism.—Yours faithfully, 
E. BENSON PERKINS 
Secretary, World Methodist Council 


38 Belle Walk, Moseley, Birmingham, 13 


* 


Sir,—At the risk of being thought dreadfully sec- 
tarian, may I protest against Monica Furlong’s con- 
tinual use of such expressions as “The Church’ and 
‘Christians.’ She must know perfectly well that there 
is no such thing in England as a Church with a 
capital °C.’ For a Protestant or.an Anglican to use 
such general terms as “The Church’ is on the same 
level of wistful euphemism as to think that ‘The 
United Nations’ means what it says. 

But the most tiresome aspect of Miss Furlong’s 
articles, for a Catholic reader lies in their casual 
inference—quite deliberate, I should say—that the 
author holds some kind of brief to speak for all the 
‘churches.’ Agnostics or pagans, either material or 
formal, who must form a majority of your readers— 
a they do of your contributors—will gain an 
accurate enough picture of the author’s denomina- 
tion from her articles. Indeed the welter of doctrinal 
and canonica! confusion and the complete lacuna 
Which exists in place of any idea of mental or moral, 
Personal or corporate, discipline in the non-catholic 
churches’ are brought out extremely well by Miss 
Furlong. If only she were a bit more specific as to 
who was writing about what! What is more impor- 
tant is that any self-respecting heathen will turn away 
with a shrug from such a picture, for, paradoxically, 
the same reasons as any Catholic will. But the dif- 
ference is thit our good heathen countrymen will 
= all the churches together and damn the lot of 

em. 


Tais is a bit tough on the Churghr6.€:} the Catholic 


Church) which always has, and always will, regard 


non-Catholic ‘Christians’ as material heretics or, at 


least, as schistnatics, To say that Catholics do not. 


want to. be judged by the antics of Anglicans and 
Non-Conformists is not, of course, to say that we are 
guilty of none of their mistakes. We are guilty— 
not that Miss Furlong knows anything about it. 

I once heard a priest ‘say—in all charity—that if 
only one could sweep'all these pleasant and civilised 
heretics out of the way, it might be possible to get to 
grips with the pagans without getting clogged dowa 
at every step with irrelevancies and loyalties that 
simply befog the main issue, There is something in 
this theory—yYours sincerely (another Protestant 
word!), J. F. LETHBRIDGE 


3c Lyndhurst Terrace, NW3 


THE DESERT GENERALS | 


Sir,—lIn his notice of my book The Desert Generals, 
Christopher Sykes makes some points which do not 
seem to me altogether well founded. May fask him: 

1. On the most generous view, what political re- 
ward can he see resulted from er could have resulted 
from our intervention in Greece in 1941? What 
evidence has he that political considerations were 
uppermost in the British decision to intervene? 

2. How could Auchinleck, as C-in-C of the vast 
Middle East theatre, take direct command of one 
of his field armies (except in dire emergency and at 
prejudice of his other responsibilities)? 

3. Which of the factual points. I have made about 
the course of Lord Montgoméry’s desert campaign 
does Sykes dispute? Has he checked the Field- 
Marshal’s account in the Memoirs with other pub- 
lished. accounts, such as Alexander’s Despatch? 

In any case, I would submit that General 
Horrocks’s book A Full Life, published since my 
own book, : lends me support on certain crucial 
points—Auchinleck’s plans when Montgomery took 
over, that all infantry reserves but two brigades were 
consumed during the second Battle of Alamein, that 
the pursuit afterwards was on two axes and slow 
to start. Comparing General Horrocks’s account 
with Lord Montgomery’s, I am convinced my own 
version is neither unsound nor prejudiced—Yours 
faithfully, CORRELLI BARNETT 


Catbridge House, East Carleton, Norwich 


[Christopher Sykes writes: ‘1. The anticipated 
political reward was a strengthening of pro-British 
parties in Eastern Europe and Asia by a tangible 
proof that we would always support a victim of Nazi 
aggression. To a very limited extent this object may 
have been realised, and it is certainly arguable that 
without that tangible proof our difficulties in Turkey, 
Syria, Iraq and Persia would have been much 
greater even than they were. Such is the argument 
and when I say that Mr. Barnett should have pre- 
sented it, I am not expressing my own unqualified 
agreement. The argument concerns a matter about 
which no one can possibly be certain. Cogent evi- 
dence that political considerations largely influenced 
the decision is conveniently to hand in Lord Ismay’s 
forthcoming memoirs. 

‘2. How could he? He did. The regret is that Sir 
Claude Auchinleck refused to take this unconven- 
tional step earlier, against wise advice. Had he taken 
the advice the Middle East Command would not 
have suffered as much as it did from the “dire emer- 
gency”—as we now know. (Heaven forbid that I 
should read lectures to an. Auchinleck!) 

‘3. I have nowhere said that I dispute Mr. Bar- 
nett’s facts. I doubt whether his more extreme in- 
terpretations of them are sound. 

‘Given Mr. Barnett’s undoubted scholarship it 
would be odd if General Horrocks failed to support 
him on certain crucial points. Comparing Mr. Bar- 
nett’s account with that of General Horrocks I 
remain convinced that the former is quite extra- 
ordinarily prejudiced.-—Editor, Spectator.]} 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 

Sir,—Sir Stephen King-Hall has misunderstood the 
nature of my dissent from his view that large-scale 
nuclear war would necessarily follow the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons by the NATO powers to 
halt a Russian conventional invasion of Western 
Europe. The essential point is that by being the first 
side to strike with the tactical nuclear weapons, the 
NATO forces would break up the Soviet offensive 
formations arid instantly destroy sections of the vital 


supply roads, etc., directly behind the Soviet front, 
thereby bringing the Red Army to an immediate halt, 
The Russians would probably destroy the Rhine 
bridgeheads with tactical nuclear weapons in order 
tc disrupt the deployment of the NATO conventional 
forces; but the NATO command would then have 
no need to proceed any farther, because the Red 
Army would have already been stopped; subsequent 
attacks by both sides with larger weapons on the 
Eastern and Western European population centres . 
would be unnecessary. Indeed, should the West re- 
ceive after its first strike a ‘twelve-hour warning to 
lay off [tactical] nuclear weapons,’ we could inform 
the enemy of our willingness to do so, having 
achieved the immediate object of stopping the con- 
ventional invasion of Western Europe. . 

I do not for one moment dispute the’ contention 
that it would be preferable to halt a Soviet attack 
with adequate NATO conventional forces rather 
than with tactical nuclear weapons, but whilst the 
British and French governments continue.to neglect 
their NATO commitments in order to pursue the un- 
attainable goal of Great Power nuclear independence, 
this cannot be realised. But if Sir Stephen doubts that 
it is the tactical nuclear arm of NATO which is pre- 
venting an attack on Western Europe, could he say 
what barrier it is that holds the Russians in check? 

As to his request for evidence that our tactical 
nuclear weapons are ‘clean,’ weapons used in the 
close proximity of friendly populations would 
necessarily have to be—or they could not be so used. 
—Yours faithfully. A. R. NICHOLSON 


Flat 1, 137 Tulse Hill, SW2 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 

Str,—Even at this distance of time and space I can- 
not forebear to reply to your comments upon my 
letter in the issue of the Spectator for August 26. 
First, I was neither extolling nor denigrating the 
present law of contempt. I was merely endeavouring 
te state what I believed to be the law. Your editorial, 
as an exercise in propounding de lege ferenda, is to 
many lawyers unexceptionable. 

In your editorial footnote to my letter 
the words, ‘simply to enable the accused to have a 
fair trial,” imply that the contempt rules operate 
against the prosecution, My own view of those words 
was that.no such implication was justified, I suggest 
you used that phrase advisedly. because if you were 
asserting anything else the word ‘accused’ could 
safely be omitted. The sentence would then read 
that the law of contempt ‘ensured a fair trial,’ a 
phrase apt to cover the protection for both prosecu- 
tion and accused.—Yours faithfully, 

L. J, BLOM-COOPER 
The Statler Hilton, Washington 13, DC 


STRATFORD 


Sir,—On a visit to Stratford-on-Avon recently it 
was astonishing, and yet a pleasure, to find the 
theatre completely full although it was an ordinary 
weekday, when Twelfth Night was splendidly per- 
formed and therefore thoroughly appreciated. I 
think, however, it is a pity the charge for admis- 
sion to Shakespeare’s house has been raised to two 
shillings per head in view of the fact that so many 
Africans and such colonial visitors—students and 
teachers—from the distant parts of the world were 
present in Stratford, stimulated no doubt by their 
studies at home. Shakespeare is the finest culture 
export we have and we should therefore imitate our 
merchants, who pay a high price for advertisements 
which call attention to the quality of the goods they 
wish to sell. 

Shakespeare should be commended in that spirit 
and regarded as an investment which brings in a high 
dividend in the form of respect for the nation that 
produced him.—Yours faithfully, 

LANCELOT FORSTER 
7 Bardwell Road, Oxford 


‘THE DETECTION OF SECRET HOMICIDE’ 


Sir,—In ‘Letter of the Law’ in the Spectator of 
September 9, Mr. Cline has commented upon my 
book The Detection of Secret Homicide and has 
stated that I have suggested in the book that all (his 
italics) deaths should be notified to the coroner, and 
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More Space Travel—Underground. London Transport’s new silver trains will help toease || 4, 4, eae 











London’s peak hour crushes by providing up to 15 per cent more passenger space A u%® 1% CANADA — a 
than the trains they replace. These new trains are fitted with AEI controlequipment || >% Vo, ° 4 e = ma 
mounted under the floor. AEI equipment of this special type has been installed on > ee 8s r = | 
almost all trains ordered since 1938. Re. 3+ as 5 Aahabed Deke oe a 








The Significance of Wabamun. A British company has in the past six months obtained 
orders in Canada for three large turbine generators worth over ten-million dollars and 
altogether has installed, or has orders for, a total equal to ten per cent of the whole 
of Canada’s present installed electrical capacity. The company is AEI whose latest 
delivery to Canada is a 150 MW set for Wabamun power station, feeding Northern 
Alberta’s booming industries and offfields. (Map above shows power lines from 
Wabamun.) Below, Mr. Gaherty, Chairman of Calgary Power Limited, looks at plans 
of a turbine generator with an AEI apprentice. 
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Wavy’s Cold Getaway. H.M.S. Devonshire, the guided missile destroyer recently launched 
by Princess Alexandra, is revolutionary in its propulsion. It can make a quicker start, 
and achieve an exceptional burst of speed, yet it preserves the means of normal 
economical cruising. The secret is the four AEI 7,500 shaft horse-power gas turbines. 
The world speed record on water is held by Donald Campbell’s Bluebird which was 
powered by an AEI gas turbine. 





stands for Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
—a single manufacturing company uniting the people, traditions and knowledge of 
such world-famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, Siemens, Ediswan, 
Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. Every working day of the year, AEI delivers an average 
of £800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its customers. 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURER - nuc.ear POWER ~ ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING - ELECTRONICS - DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


has implied that 1 advocate an autopsy after every 
death. 

It is rather embarrassing to be asked why I advo- 
cate these measures when, of course, I did not 
suggest them in the book at all. What I did suggest 
in the book is that all cases of sudden and un- 
explained death should be reported to the coroner, 
and that all cases which the coroner has reason to 
suppose are sudden and unexplained should be sub- 
jected to medico-legal autopsy. This is, of course, 
very different from saying that al/ deaths should be 
reported to the coroner. Indeed where the cause of 
death can be satisfactorily explained by the medical 
attendant there is little point in having a medico-legal 
autopsy. The sub-title of the book is, in fact, ‘A 
study of the Medico-Legal System of Investigation 
of Sudden and Unexplained Deaths.’ 

I am, of course, very grateful to the Spectator for 
having given such prominence to my ‘book, but I 
should be even more grateful if some opportunity 
could be found to correct this misleading impres- 
sion. There are one or two other points in Mr. 
Cline’s commentary which I would also like to 
correct, but I will not weary you with them, as I 
consider the limitation of medico-legal investigation 
to sudden and unexplained deaths of fundamental 
importance.—Y ours faithfully, JOHN HAVARD 


Tavistock Square, WC1 


AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir,—As I have just finished .a novel largely con- 
cerned with the present distributive difficulties of the 
meat trade-in Pimlico, I was very pleased to have 
many of my own.dramatised comments justified by 
Kay Rogers’s almost too sane letter in your last 
issue. 

For the last three years I have been running a 
social club for young people in that part of Pimlico 
where prostitutes, for many generations, have catered 
for the sexual needs of tourists and suburbanites, as 
well as local residents,. Since these -prostitutes—at 
least the female .ones—have been ‘swept’ off . the 
streets, the situation has become increasingly 
chaotic and explosive. Girls from my club are com- 
monly followed home by Miss Rogers's ‘sexually 
repressed males, either on foot or in expensive 
limousines, I bave myself on more than one occa- 
sion watched a skilfully handled car beagling in 
Belgrave Road or Lupus Street. One of my good 
friends in Pimlico, a dear lady in her fifties, was 
obscenely ‘touched up’ while cleaning her front 
steps one summer’s evening (she works by day) by a 
youngish sexualmattiac strolling by. And indecent 
exposure in front of both boys and _ girls has become, 
to my club members if not to me, almost laughably 
frequent: 

Unlesg the inhabitants of this hypocritical island 
accept the sexual impulse at long last as unavoidable 
and unguencheble—whether right or wrong, good 
or evil—then I for one shall escape to somewhere 
safe, like Amsterdam, where prostitutes sit re- 
assuringly behind their picture windows, accessible 
and prim. 

And as a middle-aged bachelor, I was also pleased 
to have-Miss Rogers tell the (Spectator) world that 


90 per cent, of her clients are married men. Though * 


I'm a reasonably dissolute bachelor myself, I was 
glad to have the honour of my many decent 
bachelor friends retrieved in a country where mar- 
fiage has some occult power of settling all sexual 
excesses and deviations upon the single man.— 
Yours faithfully. LAWRENCE LITTLE 


15 Acland Crescent, Denmark Hill, SE5 


COVENT GARDEN 
Sir,—Thank you for drawing attention to the un- 
reality of Covent Garden’s subscription scheme, 
which seems to proceed from a completely false idea 
of the habits and resources (in time and money) of 
the average regular opera-goer, 

The demand for opera in London is inelastic and 
a 10 per cent. reduction in the price of ten tickets 
will not increase attendances at all. It -will not, 
therefore, increase total revenue. And the scheme is 
too involved (and the price iniquitous) to be regarded 


as a way of simply putting up the price for priority 


booking. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 


1960 


I have suggested to the General Administrator the 
institution of a ‘supporters’ club’ (if the term is not 
too ‘non-U’) on the lines of those of Glyndebourne, 
the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells, who offer priority 
booking to their members. This would give a 
straightforward and doubtless substantial subsidy to 
the funds of the Opera House, to which regular 
opera-goers would be glad to contribute; provide a 
fair and straightforward way of arranging priority 
bookings; and incidentally provide a channel for 
communication between the opera-goer and the 
administrators of the Opera House, which obviously 
is woefully lacking if it is conscientiously thought 
that the present scheme is.what opera-goers want. 

To this suggestion I have had, so far, only the 
reply that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to introduce this kind of arrangement without caus- 
ing many grievances, and that membership would 
have to be restricted to such an extent that the 
project would be hardly worth while. In view of the 
success of the schemes of the other organisations, I 
am puzzled to know how this conclusion has been 
reached.—Yours faithfully, J. 0. COWARD 


9 Pembridge Villas, W11 


BALANCING THE BOOKS 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian raises my blood pressure to a 
dangerous level in his closing sentence last week, 
referring to one of the most respectable and oldest 
trades that exist—the Stationery Trade! I would 
like to lead Mr. Adrian towards a copy of the Resail 
Stationer's Handbook, edited by Leonard Pagliero: 


No trade, not even the booksellers, can:tlaim 
.a.closer identity with the development of civilisa- 
tion, for essentially the Stationer provided ‘the 
paper, the pens, the writing fluid for mo enrol 
tion of the book. . . . The’ stationer paper. 
The bookseller deals only in printed books, 
ready bound. And the bookbinder “binds ‘them 
and sells not. But all three are of the’ Worshipfal 
Company of Stationers. 


Many leading cxizens of London and other ‘cities 
have been drawn from the ranks of Stationers, in- 


cluding one recent Lord Mayor of London.—Yours 


faithfully, , 
5 Curzon Road, Muswell Hill, N10 


{Leslie Adrian writes: ‘The Stationers haye a long 
and notable history, and I did not intend'to dispatage 
them in my article. | merely stated that the mark of 
a good specialised bookshop is that it concentrates on 
the one commodity—books.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


0. EGGLETON 


Sir,—That so experienced a critic of public and 


commercial services as Mr. Leslie Adrian should be 
prepared to publish the results of a survey based 
on five telephone calls on a Friday morning. in 
mid-September is surprising. The glory is, for, the 
book trade, that. the results were so comparatively 


splendid. Few trades nowadays would have emerged . 


so well from so: random a test. 

Mr. Adrian’s other comments on bookshops are 
cursory enough to be occasionally misleading; but 
if; his remarks provoke any of your readezs to write 
to me to suggest exactly what the public expects 
tu get in the way of service from a bookshop, his 
sallies will have been well ‘worth while.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. R. DAVIES 
Director of Information 


The Booksellers Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 14 Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
Buckingham Palace Road, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Postscript to Leslie Adrian’s comments on 
Foyle’s service: 

Me: Have you a copy of Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used T’ Be? " 

Assistant (icily): Things Aren't What They Used 
To Be? Is it a war book? 

Me (humbly): No, it’s a play. 

Assistant: Oh, then it’s not out yet... . 
—Yours faithfully, 


89: Highbury New Park, NS 


G. PALMER 
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HIGHLY TOPICAL BOOKS 
from 


THE PALL MALL PRESS 


Nigerian Independence 


NIGERIA: NEWEST NATION by JLOI/S 
MITCHISON. 12s 6d. A vivid, personal account, 
by a skilled journalist, of Africa’s newest state. It 
shows clearly why the Congo experience is 
unlikely to be repeated there. 

And on a similar theme, TRANSFER OF 
POWER: PROBLEMS OF THE PASSAGE TO 
SELF-GOVERNMENT by S/R CHARLES 
JEFFRIES (to be published on November 7th, at 
17s 6d) is a study, by a former Deputy Under- 
Secretary of the Colonial Office, of the technique 
of turning an Empire into a Commonwealth. 


Mr. K. 


THE BLOWING UP OF THE PARTHENON, 
or HOW TO LOSE THE COLD WAR by 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Cloth 9s 64. 
Paper 4s. A book everyone should be reading 
today. “A brilliant, witty commentary on East- 
West_relations, and on the muddled thinking thar 
obscures understanding of Russian policy. 


Labour Party Conference 


The Labour’ Party has consistemtly ‘fulfilled the 
prophecies made by JOHN CONNELL in his 
critical analysis of its decline, DEATH ON THE 
LEFT. Cloth 9s, paper 3s 6d. Probably the most 
rational -explanation of a collapse ‘that has 
puzzled political commentators everywhere. 


Sixes and Sevens 


Two ‘books that give the full picture of the 
cleavage in the economy are THE 
COMMON MARKET: ITS STRUCTURE AND 
PURPOSE, by the .French economist, J.-F. 
DENIAU 15s and THE SEVEN: A PRO- 
VISIONAL APPRAISAL OF THE EUROPEAN 
FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION by F. V. MEYER 
of Exeter University, 18s. Both published in associ- 
atiest with Barrie and Rockliff, 


Wildcat Strikes 


HARRY. WELTON’S THE TRADE UNIONS 
THE EMPLOYERS AND THE STATE, 17s-6d, 
is a readable, factual and objective guide to the 
trade unions, their organisation, their relations 
with the employers’ associations and the role 
played by the state. The Glasgow Herald com- 
mented: “A sound argument for its publisher's 
policy of good books at‘low prices.” 


. +. and in a lighter mood 


On October 7th we make our bow in the fiction 
field with SHEILA. HOWARTH’'S WITH MY 
BODY . . . 15s. The first book of a brilliant and 
versatile new writer, Our first novel too—in fact a 
Double First, in all senses of the words. 


If you would like advance information of our 
topical books (for instance CONGO by M. N. 
HENNESSY, early in 1961) write and ask to be 
put on our mailing list. 


THE PALL MALL PRESS LTD 
(Editorial Offices) 


Rood End, Dunmow, Essex 





















Why 
DYNATRON 
appoint only one 
dealer in 
twenty 


Unless you happen to be a technical 
man yourself, you have to take a great 
deal on trust when you buy a new 
TV. That is why your Dynatron Dealer 
has been chosen with such great care. 
You can safely rely on his engineering 
skill and wide experience when you are 
deciding which of the many different 
Dynatron models best meets your needs. 


We illustrate BUCKINGHAM, a 
handsome 17” 110° tube, table tele- 
vision and VHF radio receiver. The 
latest technical advances give crisp 
clear sound and a bright, sharp 
picture, free from fading and most 
kinds of interference. Beautifully 
made and finished cabinet with 
bow-fronted doors. 79 gns. 
Or on easy terms that make the 
extra cost far less noticeable than 
the extra performance. 


DYNATRON 


Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


TV * RADIO * RADIOGRAMOPHONES * RECORD REPRODUCERS * TAPE RECORDERS 


For the Dynatron Radio Show Catalogue and your local dealer’s address please write to: 


DYNATRON RADIO LIMITED, Dept. No. $.P.1, St. Peter’s Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks. 
Telephone: Maidenhead 5150 (10 lines). 
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On Independent Television 


commencing next ned at 8.00 p.m. 











adapted by 
John Keir Cross 


(aOR 








Dickens died with his last book, ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’, 
only half completed; but as John Keir Cross says, “He planted a 
lot of clues in the chapters he did finish and all of them will be 
fairly presented to the viewer”. In this television adaptation an 
ending suggested by the famous criminologist and author John 
Dickson Carr has been used. ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ will 
be presented in eight episodes with Donald Sinden, Tim Seeley, 
Catherine Woodville and Barbara Brown. 


1. ADream of Murder 2. The Strange Eyes 
3. Daggers Drawn 4. The Last Meeting? 
5. An Inquisitive Stranger 6. The Central Problem 
7. The Strangler 8. The Final Answer? 


EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 8.00 P.M. 
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ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television 
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Theatre 





Stage 


Irish 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Playboy of the 
Western World. The 
Scatterin’. The Kreut- 
zer Sonata. The High- 
est House on the 
Mountain. The Voices 
of Doolin. (Dublin 
Festival.) 


Tue Dublin Festival, like 
the Edinburgh Festival, 
had the advantage of 
opening with a master- 
piece. In Edinburgh a 
Russian classic with an English cast was occa- 
sionally fumbled and once or twice almost 
dropped. In Dublin an Irish classic with.an Irish 
cast kept the ball of words skidding like quick- 
silver from touchline to touchline. The Playboy 
ot the Western World was once a controversial, 
disturbing play—indeed, it still is when one 
plunges beneath the roaring, frothy surface of 
the language. The weapon with which Christy 
Mahon tries to kill his father is the golden bough. 
He is the young parricide of a thousand world 
myths who.always destroys the old jealous father- 
lover and so frees the daughter-concubines for 
renewed sexual abandon. The dialogue is full 
of direct, brutal images of love and death which 
are easily obscured under the great avalanches 
of runaway rhetoric. Hanging is continually 
evoked and pictured, almost always with a sort 
of ecstatic masochism. Not only are the girls 
lathered with lubricity at the nearness of the’ 
father-killer, but the future father-in-law, too, 
is overjoyed at the possibility of a murderer 
in the family who will one day make his death 
easy and quick. Christy’s father, of course, is 
not really dead, so he has to undergo another 
mock execution before he, too, delightedly 
accepts the role of the defeated and maimed 
parent. 

Synge continually lays on the romantic poetry 
with a trowel only to scrape it off again with a 
knife. Old Mahon is no stock comic tyrant but 
a dipsomaniac, tormented by DT demons in his 
Sstraitjacket, who boastfully recalls ‘seven doc- 
tors writing down me sayings in a printed book.’ 
Widow Quinn is a backwoods Molly Bloom who 
has destroyed her own male ruler and aches 
for a young lover. There is no ambiguity about 
her physical desires—she groans at the sight of 
passing ships full of ‘gallant hairy fellows.’ It 
is the widow who rebukes Christy for his ‘poetry 
talk’ and points out that Pegeen Mike stinks 
of poteen and that when she itches she scratches, 
Almost everyone in this Mayo village accepts 
and rejoices in the violence and passion which 
erupts there with. the arrival of ‘the fine 
treacherous lad’—except for Christy and Pegeen, 
who realise that the saturnalia must end. Both 
abandon the fleshy promise of a life full of 
‘mighty kisses with wetted lips’ for a bare, lonely 
existence. As Pegeen says, when she exorcises the 
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a gallows story and a dirty deed.’ The Playboy 
is a sour, sensual comedy drunk with laughter 
over the ironies of this tragedy of errors called 
Irish life. It ends in a mood of hangover with 
a bitterness in the air that the Irish still refuse 
tu recognise. 

Shelah Richards at the Gaiety gave the play 
a conventional, warm, roistering production 
which milked the theatrical cream from every 
turnabout and twistabout of plot and dialogue. 
She herded the action along at a brisk trot and 
with the Widow Quinn of Eithne Dunne and 
the Old Mahon of Brian O’Higgins pushed the 
laughter out towards the audience. It was only 
ir Siobhan McKenna’s Pegeen and Donal Don- 
nelly’s Christy that the tragedy ever smouldered 
and smoked. Pegeen is a penetrating charac- 
terisation of an untamed shrew and Miss 
McKenna missed few of the subtleties. She could 
have been more sluttish perhaps in her appear- 
ance, but the brown egg-face with the eyes 
and lips rounded in a constant ‘ooh’ of emotion 
conveyed exactly the right feeling of a George 
Eliot heroine gone wild and native. She explored 
the dilemma of the passionate girl in a puritani- 
cal society who is encouraged to take the 
initiative with everyone everywhere except in 
bed with a touching, nervous honesty. (This is 
probably the strongest theme in the play—a 
theme half-uncovered in the spinster’s plight in 
The Ginger Man and spotlit once in The 
Scatterin’.) Christy’s role is not written with the 
same sympathetic insight—we never really know 
what guts are inside this runaway whelp. But 
Donal Donnelly’s performance was so rich in 
texture and so inlaid with observation that the 
contrast was hardly noticeable. Indefatigably 
doggy, Mr. Donnelly followed his nose every- 
where as if afraid it would escape. He twitched, 
shivered, fawned, grinned, coughed, barked, 
leaped and frisked like a greyhound on holiday. 
He never knew which door would open or who 
would stamp on his tail or when to show off 
and when to come to heel. Because he trans- 
mitted his own sense of surprise and wonder 
to the audience, everything seemed to be hap- 
pening for the first time. Miss McKenna and 
Mr. Donnelly fitted like mistress and hound in 
performances which were worthy of this ruthless, 
outrageous, uproarious exposure of the Irish. 

A second advantage possessed by the Dublin 
Festival, but not available to the Edinburgh 
Festival, was a new home-brewed play about old 
home-brewed: problems. James McKenna’s The 
Scatterin’ is a ballad-opera about the latest wave 
of refugees in the Irish diaspora to sail from that 
holy shore to what one of the characters calls 
‘Arthur Guinness’s other island.’ It can scarcely 
be said to have a plot. Six Dublin Teds grind and 
gripe on the street corner in the first act while 
an old drunk sings ‘A terrible dust hangs over 
the land, Sure most of the people think its 
grand,’ They rant and sneer at the myths and 
manners which. keep them squashed at the base 
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Two-bite 
Cherry 


CAUGHT myself, for a moment, disliking the 
| splitting of The Observer into a news section 
and a Weekend Review, simply because it was 
a change, and therefore to be deplored. 


But it’s all right. There are level heads in 
Tudor Street. As soon as I realised I could give 
my wife half the paper without dismembering 
it, I began to see the benign utility of it all. 
Another thing I like about it is that it brings out 
even more clearly that The Observer is equally 
a newspaper and a vehicle for ideas. 
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In this don’t.misunderstand me, The physical 
division of The Observer into two'is not a 
division between fact and fantasy, extravert 
and introvert, or husbands and wives. The 
home and foreign news of Part I would be a 
hard and awkward skeleton without the 
background and editorial comment that The 
Observerso usefully provides. And The Observer 
Weekend Review is inhabited as much by news 
as by thoughts. The difference between the two 
parts is one of practical convenience, corres- 
ponding roughly to two frames of mind in the 
same reader, and making it a good deal easier 
for him to find his way about. 


° 


Ideas are news too 


Thus in Part I you look now for the London 
Diary ... Mammon... Table-Talk . . . for the 
City pages and the Sports pages . . . for Cyril 
Dunn on America and Edward Crankshaw on 
Russia . . . for Patrick O'Donovan and Colin 
Legum . . . Dennis Bloodworth, Nora Beloff 
. . . brilliant and friendly interpreters of the 
world’s events. Obviously, the Leader is here 
too, with Comment. But so is its fortnightly 
companion Paul Jennings, whose approach to 
fact is far from conventional. 

Then in Part II, The Observer Weekend 
Review, you have now—in addition to such 
natural matter as the pure review pages—a 
second Front Page: which means that the news 


‘from the world-of ideas has, at last, a proper 


forum. {It was ‘here that Professor Julian 
Huxley and Canon Mascall debated Science 
and Religion, and here that the dramatic log of 
Francis Chichester’s lonely Atlantic crossing 
was published.) 

News with ideas. Ideas with news. Two 
people reading one Observer until, later on 


Sunday, one says “Swop?”’ It suits me fine. 
' J.B.L. 
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of the pyramid—at ‘them women factories called 
convents,’ at ‘St. Patrick, the Wyatt Earp of 
ancient Ireland,’ the ‘HP home on the range.’ A 
girl strides through, Pegeen Mike in a trench- 
coat, and destroys their pathetically wolfish 
attempts at flirtation—‘the biggest thing about 
you is your whistle.’ More amenable girls appear 
to giggle and jive and date—‘Sex is on the way 
says the Shan Van Vocht.’ The police move them 
on with contemptuous brutality. 

In thesecond act, Mr. McKenna has ‘aban- 
doned two of ‘his Teds. The other four drink and 
dream and: lie to each other at sunset in the 
mountains: They-tell stories of cruelty and oppres- 
sion in the free state—of a famous local foot- 
baller crippled by the rival team, of the illegiti- 
mate children starved and scabby in charitable 
homes, of: Biddy the Whore whose lovers never 
loved her: They parody television melodramas 
and burlesque Western songs and rock-’n’-roll 
traditional ballads. And they protest angrily and 
emptily against Ireland’s destiny as manufacturer 
of cheap labour to the Western world. 

The final act is on the North Quay as the old 
and the new emigrants ship off for Liverpool 
and Camden Town. Here the plot suddenly 
raises a sleepy eyelid again. One boy has stabbed 
a policeman and is arrested as the gangway goes 
up. But again the aim is an impressionistic picture 
of a group rather than a realistic narrative about 
an individual. The Western backwoodsmen in 
their dark shiny suits dance like stout bottles 
with glassy faces and agile boots to the old tunes 
while the gaudy young Teds and their molls 
weave in and out in lithe West Side Story pos- 
tures. The boat leaves and the play ends. 

Now The Scatterin’ gains rather than loses by 
this kind of précis. Most of Mr. McKenna’s 
points are made rather in intention than in execu- 
tion. A great deal of the dialogue is incredibly 
crude and repetitive at one moment and at the 
next subtle and telling. Exposition is often non- 
existent and motivation is regularly ignored. The 
tough girl in the trench-coat (played with aggres- 
sive plump disillusion by Eileen Colgan) comes 
on in the fitst and third acts to lament thé death 
of all the big men and croon her thirst for a 
land ‘where loving is no crime.’ But she makes 
no real connection with the boys and is clearly 
almost an afterthought. The play is directed by 
Alan Simpson to make its impact from moment 
to moment despite all the limitations of a shallow, 
uncurtained church-hall stage. The Scatterin’ is 
the raw material of a work of art, the dramatic 
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notebooks of a bitter and bright young man, 
rather than a coherent dramatic work. But Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. McKenna see that those 
moments strike like a hail of blows with a lead- 
loaded shillelagh. The six young men have a 
freshness of feeling and a sharpness of attack 
which cuts through the clumsiness of much of 
the writing technique. Young Ireland today, as 
Mr. McKenna has been the first to recognise, is 
in the first flush of a doomed love affair with 
the noisy, sexy, greedy materialism’of juke-box 
America. Ireland is melting, England’ js .frozen 
solid—only America is alive and hot. But Eng- 
land is the stepping stone, the better alternative 
to gaol and dole, an anonymous land where an 
Irish youth can escape from the dark, depressing 
shadow of dead priests and patriots. 

It does not matter that these attitudes may be 
silly or even contemptible. They exist in Ireland 
today. They have been strikingly epitomised by 
an Irish writer on the Irish stage. And the Dub- 
lin audience greeted this exposure of their half- 
conscious wishes and fears with almost frighten- 
ing enthusiasm—so much so that one usually 
crotchety Dublin critic described the play as the 
best since The Plough and the Stars. If Mr. 
McKenna could feed The Scatterin’ back 
through his intellect and regurgitate it shaped, 
and chopped, and polished, then here would be 
something to stand alongside The Hostage. 
Already The Scatterin’ has many rare virtues. 
Mr. McKenna’s lyrics sometimes have a bite and 
compression which are the nearest things to 
Brecht I have seen written in English. A. J. 
Potter’s music for dances also has Weillian 
affinities. The author himself has written some of 
the songs. And ‘Just Dust,’ an affectionate cowboy 
parody, could go straight into any catalogue of 
pop recordings. 

The Dublin Festival has rightly been mainly 
Irish. Among the foreign offerings is a fascinat- 
ing adaptation of The Kreutzer Sonata as a 
duologue by Roderick Lovell and Hannah Watt. 
This is perhaps the most unnerving, probing, 
shameless dissection of a marriage ever crammed 
on the boards—it makes The Rose Tattoo sound 
like Ann Temple’s Casebook. And it contains 
a pean of thanksgiving for the miracle of con- 
traception which seems so far to have escaped 
the wrath of the hierarchy. Unfortunately, such 
writing and such ideas need virtuoso playing. 
Mr. Lovell and his wife are not quite up to their 
own dramatisation. Miss Watt especially too 
often falls into a soubrette coyness which grates 
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against the clinical toughness of her lines, 

The other two main Irish plays were a dis- 
appointment. The Highest House on the Moun- 
tain has led its author, John B. Keane, to be 
hailed at home as Ireland’s Tennessee ‘Williams. 
Visitors from. abroad were more likely to find 
him Ireland’s Emlyn Williams after: adiet of 
O'Neill. It is really too late to do the drunken 
son who brings home a prostitute wife :to the 
cabin in the hills any more. Walter ‘Macken’s 
The Voices of Doolin isan old-fashioned 
story about a commercial family trying to wrest 
the business from the dipsomaniac father. Cyril 
Cusack Productions, starring Cyril Cusack, gave 
plenty of opportunities for this great actor to 
blink and sniff, and reel and start, as the drunk. 
But the dialogue is written with deadly predicta- 
bility, the. supporting cast are below par*or Pa) 
and weighed down with roles.of leaden dullness, 
and the production is as mechanical as worn-out 
clockwork. Still, the Dublin Festival is alive and 
courageous and modern—which no one has been 
able to say about Edinburgh for many a year. 
More Power to its elbow. 
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Black Supremacy 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


KS 
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COCKROACHES big as. Volks- 
wagens scuttle in close-up along 
the clover-leaf junctions of a 
Negro tenement gas-cooker; in 
a white pets’ beauty parlour 
a poodle is crimped. and 
combed. Black children play 
with garbage on a. moon- 
crater spare-lot; on the other side of town, 
from commuters’ trains into groomed suburbs 
descend electrically shaved palefaces returning 
home to their electrically fed young. The con- 
trasts are underscored by a sound-track of 
neurotically edgy jazz. The propaganda’of Cry 
of Jazz (shown recently at the National Film 
Theatre) is as crude as this. It is a thirty-five- 
minute impressionistic flare of anger, made on a 
bass-string by a group of Chicago Negroes, and is 
arresting not so much for technical or artistic 
qualities (scanty) but because it is the first mili- 
tant, hostile attack by black America upon white 
America seen in ‘the cinema. The message is 
flatly and furiously stated: black supremacy. Not 
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brandished as a threat, but stated as a near- 
ing fact. The film opens among a superficially 
integrated crowd of young black and white 
bohemians at a jazz appreciation society meeting. 
Discussion, then argument, about the origins, 
function and future of jazz. A rather solemnly 
sonorous Negro tells'a remarkably thick-skulled, 
antagonistic white gitl, who shouts: ‘What is 
this—a Mau Mau meeting?’ (how did she get 
in there in the first place?), how jazz reflects ‘the 
improvised life thrust upon the Negro.’ The 
repetitive choruses and chord sequences are the 
chains ‘upon his spirit. Within these restraints he 
has freedom to be’ creative and to express his 
‘cry of joy and suffering,’ but he has had to stay 
behind the musical barbed-wire. Now the Negro is 
attaining self-confidence and self-proof, and, 
says the voice over’the shots of slum and gospel 
meeting, smoky pool room and: dance hall, jazz 
is dead—the Negro needs more room. 

The young white liberals, who want to be 
democratically chummy and let bygones be by- 
gones, hear with increasing alarm the pressure- 
cooked bitterness of their Negro friends fuming 
through: ‘The Negro is the only human in 
America,’ ‘Only when whites pay the price in 
suffering will they become our equal,’ “The body 
of jazz is dead, but the whites need the spirit of 
jazz to try to become human,’ ‘White America is 
beginning to look to the Negro. for salvation,’ 
‘The Negro controls America’s destiny—you may 
as well accept the facts or disappear like a puff 
of smoke.’ 

Tough talk, and, even if dramatised, dynamite- 
packed with enough truth to make any white 
American with any sense throw open the lunch 
counters and stop caliing his Negro work-mate 
‘boy.’ But the young black idealists in Cry of 
Jazz, with their expressed contempt for ‘Cadil- 
lacs and deep freezes,’ ignore the fact that when 
the Negro makes the middle class he, commonly 
and not surprisingly, settles for the goods and 
the Good Life. I met a white Chicago lawyer 
last year who had resigned from the NAACP 
Committee because, he said, it was impossible 
to get support from the professional Negro who 
had crashed the economic barrier—he didn’t want 
to know about the post-war swarms of illiterate 
coloured Mississippi Delta immigrants cramming 
the South Side ghettoes. The Cry of Jazz argu- 
ment allows for no synthesis, but perhaps it is 
because the pent-up violence of emotion is begin- 
ning to find such outlets that in the end synthesis 
will come. 
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Future Indefinite 


By CLIVE BARNES 


LonDoN' Bripce, they 
. say, is falling down, and 

some of them are saying 

much the same thing 
about London’s Festival 

Ballet. Certainly __ its 

future, if not in jeopardy, 

is in doubt. On Saturday, 
the last night of Festival 

Ballet’s long summer 

season, the company’s 

artistic director Anton 

Dolin ended his usual 
self-congratulatory curtain-speech with the 
words: ‘And for the future? Who knows?’ Now 
this may have been nothing more than whimsi- 
cal rhetoric. | hope so, for if Mr. Dolin really 
doesn’t know about his company’s future, who 
indeed does? Mr. Frank Cousins, perhaps, or the 
Earl of Hom:, or Dame Ninette de Valois, or 
Miss Brigitte Bardot, or even the box-office 
manager. Come to think of it, I’d rather like to 
hear the views of the box-office manager, and 
this season he has probably had more time than 
usual to formulate them. 

After ten years Festival Ballet has started 
to look like a permanent feature of the ballet 
scene. Why then the doubts? Look at this pic- 
ture. Once the Festival Hall was packed for the 
company’s every performance; this season on 
very many cccasions the hall looked scarcely 
more than half full. At the end of the season 
there. was apparently a minor exodus of dancers 
going to seek new employment, _includ- 
ing the company’s one indisputable star, John 
Gilpin. Finally Festival Ballet has a formidable 
back-log of failures to its debit; over the past 
few years three ballets have been produced that 
were not thought worth even showing in London, 
while Lifar’s Waterloo-bound Bonaparte a Nice 
has already retreated from the repertory, and 
other ballets have only succeeded in notching up 
two or three London performances. There have 
been successes — Lichine’s full-length Nut- 
cracker, Lander’s Etudes, Jack Carter’s The 
Witch Boy and this season Balanchine’s Bourrée 
Fantasque—but these creative twitches, all of 
them except the first revivals from other com- 
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panies, have been insufficient to give Festival 
Ballet the air of a live organisation. 

So what happens now? Who knows, who 
cares? I don’t know, but I do care, and not only 
do I think Festival Ballet (even present company 
accepted) shculd survive as part of the neces- 
sary opposition to the Royal Ballet, I also think 
it could, Its management obviously needs to re- 
think the company’s policy, if re-think is not too 
fulsomely flattering a word. Festival Ballet does 
not receive an Arts Council subsidy and depends 
on box-office takings for. its continued existence. 
Therefore, like cornflakes; it has to be popular, 
but unlike cornflakes it does not have to be 
popular with millions, as it requires the active 
support of comparatively few people. Were ii to 
court mass popularity less assiduously, it would 
probably stand a better chance of catching the 
merely tiny minority support (taking the country 
as a whole) it needs to ensure full houses. The 
old-time, casval mass audience is now virtually 
tied to its television set, while the burgeoning 
minority audience is hungry for fashionably- 
certificated art, with the certificates going more 
and more to the adventurous and never, ever, to 
the tatty. The pattern of theatrical and musical 
life is rapidly changing—Pinter and Wesker can 
often survive more easily than farces, 4 
Stravinsky opera is the box-office hit of Sadler's 
Wells, and impresarios who notice that those 
queues down there are for Picasso and not 
Munnings stand to rake in a fortune. Festival 
Ballet must quietly adjust itself to this new 
pattern, or eventually perish. 

Having got that aria off my chest, I must now 
add a certain amount of sobering recitative about 
Festival Ballet’s latest new production, Jack 
Carter’s Pas des Fiancées. Set to music from the 
full Tchaikovsky Swan Lake score, but shame- 
fully never used in Western productions, and 
with somewhat Levasseur-style costumes by 
Norman McDowell, this gala divertissement for 
six ballerinas inevitably raises conwparison with 
Ashton’s Birthday Offering. Strueturally the 
Ashton piece is far stronger, and the absence 
of men in the new ballet severely restricts its 
choreographic interest and emotional variety. 
For all this Carter has created six classical solos 
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of considerable virtue, based affectionately, al- 
though not slavishly, on the academic dance 
vocabulary and showing a refreshingly unaffected 
inventiveness. It was well, if not consistently 
well enough, danced by its cast, among whom the 
languorous Mlga Ferri and a sharp-accented 
newcomer Jili Bathurst were outstanding. 

The Little Ballet Troupe from Bombay, who 
were one of the few interesting dance events of 
the Edinburgh Festival, appeared in London last 
week at the Scala Theatre. They performed two 
full-length ballets, in which the classical Indian 
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dance has been largely coloured and influenced 
by folk dancing and the effect proves naively 
enchanting. This distinguished company—it is 
in effect India’s national ballet—has a child- 
like charm that never becomes childishly 
mawkish. Finally, let me remind you that this 
month the National Film Theatre is presenting 
@ praiseworthy season of ballet films. Good, bad 
and indescritable, these films make up a re- 
markable collection, although nearly all of them 
are filmed ballet rather than the almost non- 
existent ballet film. 


Suburban Sex 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Strangers When We 
Meet. (Odeon, Leices- 
ter Square.)—Jazz on 
a Summers Day. 
(Cameo-Poly.) 

SUBURBAN adultery — or 

the flinging of respectable 

caps over windmills—has 
such a rigid pattern that 
it is almost unfilmable. 

What are you to do with 

a situation that, while it 

feels unique (what love 

doesn’t?), is in practical filmable fact chugging 
along on a track of incidents so repetitive as to 
seem, unless extraordinarily well handled, like 
cliché of the galumphingest kind? Suburban 
living, at once so straightlaced and so promis- 
cuous—all that buzzing in and out for coffee, all 
those little gardens running into each other, and 
those troops of youngish couples at just the ages 
and stages when things are likeliest to go wrong 
—might seem a forcing-ground for such situa- 
tions, and the incidents that develop out of them 
have so functional a pattern that you can’t, in 
the framework of a way of life as rigid, get away 
fom them: Two couples with small children; 
nagging wife on the one hand, undersexed hus- 
band on the other; chances to meet in super- 
market and bus-queue; lifts, just a short way 
from home, her car parked sometimes and later 





picked up again; the man’s sudden pressure of 
work (clients to see), the woman’s sudden pres- 
sure of social life (coffee to drink), and their 
meetings, just far enough from home to seem 
safe but not far enough to escape the nosy 
neighbour for ever. The exaggerated importance 
of objects, moments and memories, into which a 
lifetime-together-manqué must be crammed. The 
curiosity about the other’s past, present, un- 
known life. The determination not to“hurt any- 
one, and the unthinkableness of divorce, not be- 
cause it is scandalous but because it would hurt, 
the lovers’ uneasy feeling of their own ‘banality 
of circumstance (though not of feeling), of being 
linked, in practical matters of guilt and secrecy, 
with the local wolf. Even the little boy who comes 
down in his pyjamas and lisps, “You're pretty.’ 
‘T’'ve got a wife and two kids,’ says the husband 
in love with a neighbour's wife to a third (nosy) 
neighbour, trying to escape the accusation of 
philandering. ‘Haven’t we all got a wife and two 
kids?’ says the neighbour. 

And Richard Quine, who is not quite an 
ordinary director, is-landed with this situation 
of quite breathtaking ordinariness in Strangers 
When We Meet (‘A’ certificate), and makes an 
almost ordinarily awful film of it; but not quite. 
Pretty well everything has gone wrong: it’s 
glossy, sentimental, you can guess the beginning, 
the middle and the end, and, if you weren’t sitting 
up and hoping for something better, you might 
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easily, through a haze of boredom, take it for 
just another Lana Turner-style nonsense. Which 
it isn’t, quite. It’s still, at moments, a film by a 
director with a style of his own, with toughness 
and sometimes taste, and with Ernie Kovaks in 
it, that dynamo who never fails to cheer me up 
when | think of film comedy these days. It stil] 
has touches of truth, here and there, in spite of 
fairly grotesque characterisation, a social set-up 
you hope is meant to be guyed but aren't too 
sure about, and some lovers’ chats that, for lack 
of intimacy of tone and scope. and sheer coyness, 
have to be heard to be believed It still. for all 
the cliché use of film music and of waves and 
bulldozers for sexual metaphor. has just a central 
grain of truthfulness that makes you wish Quine 
hadn't buried it so successtully away: Sometimes, 


as if by chance, it topples into recognisable 


accuracy: .as for instance when the mistress finds 
herself in her lover’s bedroom at his home, and 
snoops about, handling Ais brushes, but looking 


to see what the wife’s dressing-gown is like. © 


What it suffers from are the heaving-bosom con- 
ventions that are in a sense realistic in such a 
case (where the people aren’t brittle and promis- 


cuous and divorce-prone), but dramatically diffi- © 


cult, since the familiar (unless perfectly handled: 
and how’s that?) tends to look corny. What’s hap- 
pened? This sort of film—the straight love story, 
all intrigue and passion and renunciation—was 
the staple film diet-only a few years ago. Have 
our notions of banality changed, or our notions 
of film-going, of what we want to see? 

Jazz films tend to be hefty, nocturnal, solemn 
affairs, seen through smoke and darkness. Bert 
Stern’s Jazz on a Summer's Day (‘U’ certificate), 
filmed live during the Newport Jazz Festival, is 
like its title, sunny, lighthearted and high 
coloured, with an infectious cheerfulness that 
manages to put across both the mystique and the 
fun of a big jazz occasion. Here’s living docu: 
mentary at last, with a camera that’s sharp anc 
funny and highspirited, that creeps up on peop 
and shows them doing and thinking, chewing 
making faces, rapt, asleep, that really puts 
enthusiasm across without the smallest appear: 
ance of heartiness. I remember best the dazzling 
seascapes and Louis Armstrong,’ a natural for 
films if ever there was one, telling his ambling 
pointless stories. The ending is Hollywood Bowl- 
ish, rather; a pity, because the rest of the film 
couldn’t be farther from it. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS~—I 


S. CATON has cropped up again. You may 
me may not remember him from Lucky Jim 
as the shifty, spurious academic—an epistolary 
presence, little more—who promised to publish, 
and then plagiarised, Dixon’s wan article on 
medieval ship-building. In That Uncertain Feel- 
ing, John Lewis received a green-ink scrawl from 


‘him at the library where he worked, ominously 


requesting books on the Argentine: this went into 
the wastepaper basket. Now, in Mr. Amis’s latest 
novel,* a similar scribble, brief and Waugh-like, 
arrives, this time offering lectures on Argentinian 
education. Little piece here, as Garnet Bowen’s 
wife might say—something like ‘Amis and the 
Submerged Life of L. S. Caton’—but I’ve only 
rescued his fugitive, jokey presence to consolidate 
the point that Amis’s heroes inhabit not merely 
roughly the same world, but almost precisely the 
same intellectual milieux. Dixon was a provincial 
don, Lewis a Welsh local librarian; and now 
Patrick Standish is before us, rakish and vowed 
to sex, but a Latin master all the same. They 
seem to.strike sparks from the assumed integrity 
of their. callings. There was no Caton in J Like It 
Here and, oddly enough, that travelogue, with 
a literary journalist as hero and its Jamesian 
undertones, I recall as the weakest Amis to date. 


Take a Girl Like You tries initially to follow 
out the promise of its title. Jenny Bunn comes 
from the North to teach at an infants’ school 
near London and it looks as if we are going to 
have a feminine focus for once. The interest of 
this is obvious. In his other books, Amis has 
pushed the women into fairly simple roles, docile 
or aggressive—the wife-type or the mistress— 
though Margaret of the lipsticked teeth had a 
neurotic strength that nearly did for Dixon. Most 
of the guilt and moral turmoil has been the men’s 
prerogative; and it’s surprising how much of this 
there is in what are by common consent uproar- 
ious comedies. But here Jenny, who is black- 
haired and beautiful, is given the early pages. 
Lodging with an auctioneer, soapy Dick Thomp- 
son, she hopes to forget some treacherous North- 
ern Fred and settle down with her copy of 
Woman's Domain. Unfortunately her thoughts 
and descriptive powers seem based on just the 
low-powered fiction she might have been reading. 
‘A tall young man with curly brown hair and a 
sunburnt face’ proves to be Patrick, and before 
you can say Ann Temple they are on a date and 
her virtue is unsuccessfully attempted. Renewed 
assaults provide the main narrative interest; all 
the male bees are drawn to this winsome queen; 
and at the end of the longest of Amis’s novels 
so far, after a great, dreadful party, there is a 
seduction and a grim sort of resolution. 


* TAKE A GIRL LIke You. By Kingsley Amis. (Gol- 
lancz, 18s.) 





King of Shaft 


By JOHN COLEMAN 


Mercifully, Patrick—the self-confessed but 
erratic ‘king of shaft’—has quickly displaced 
Jenny as the centre, and he is the Dixon-figure, 
given to magnificently making a fool of himself 
and to agonised scrutiny of his motives. His 
picaresque sex-jaunts take in a remorseful affair 
with his headmaster’s delinquent daughter Sheila, 
all chin and American slang, and a near-idyllic 
weekend with two divorced ladies under Julian 
Ormerod’s lavish auspices. This Julian, a rich 
sophisticate who magically appears and organises 
fun for almost everyone (a loud echo of Gore- 
Urquhart in Lucky Jim?), talks in the feyest sub- 
Wimsey manner of ‘the old fageroo . . . the old 
fag-o’-my-firkin . . . the old fragrant weed’ and 
‘the old scoff’ without much pause or charm. 
This. isn’t the first time that Amis has been un- 
nervingly quirky in his endorsement of character 
—he seems to like old Ormerod. One thinks of 
the tiresome Bannion with his fake accents and 
ghastly bonhomie in I Like It Here: it came like 
a slap in the face when Bowen claimed ‘only an 
unusually nasty man could have resented Ban- 
nion’s approaches.’ Anyway, Julian is further 
endowed with a ruttish man-of-the-worldliness 
that one would have hoped to be quite at variance 
with his author's renowned stringencies. But this, 
and Jenny’s perky innocence, are the only wholly 
false touches. They go somehow with the pecu- 
liarly starry-eyed emphasis on kisses, annotated 
with fascinated intensity. 

The local manifestations of humour are as fine 
as ever, though, bits about geysers and door- 
knockers and kippers that taste of lion-house, 
and there is at least one superb set-piece in 
Patrick’s strangled confrontation with a chilly, 
vacuous playgirl. She asks about his car: 

‘Most of my friends have them on the firm,’ 
she said, with the sort of lift of the old proud 
head that he could hardly believe had not 
accompanied a limiting judgment on Villiers 
de 'Isle Adam. 

I suppose Amis does have his affinities with 
Wodehouse. But nothing could be further from 
Wodehouse than the four extraordinarily drama- 
tic, embittered tirades that jut out from this 
apparently leisurely tale of a wooing. There is 
Patrick’s ugly friend Graham, terrifying on the 
injustice of ugliness; Martha, the Thompson wife, 
on the slow death of matrimony; old Lord 
Edgerstoune’s monologue on the horror of 
impotence; and—a key-passage, this—Patrick on 
modern courtship: 

‘All I've got to say is this. There are two sorts 
of men today, those who do—you know what I 
mean—and those who don't. All the ones you're 
ever going to really like are the first sort, and 
all the ones those ideas of yours tell you you 
ought to have are the second sort. Oh, there 
wouldn't be any problem of temptation there. 
The problem would come on the wedding night. 
And on all the nights after that. There used to 


be a third sort, admitted. The sort that could, 
but didn’t—not with the girl he was going to 
marry, anyway. You'd have liked him all right, 
though, and he wouldn't have given you any 
trouble trying to get you into bed before the day. 
The snag about him is he’s dead. He died in 
1914 or thereabouts. He isn’t ever going to turn 
up, Jenny, that bloke with the manners and the 
respect and the honour and the bunches of 
flowers and the attraction. .. 


It is this dark note, harsh, accurate and repeatedly 
struck, that sounds through all the honey and 
high-pitched farce; and it is the rueful anger of 
the hand felt as striking it that has given Amis’s 
novels their unexpected pungency and strength. 

We are perhaps most used to thinking of his 
heroes as flailing wilfully out at a world of culti- 
vated cant. Not many of these judgments (‘filthy 
Mozart, ‘some rotten old tapestry, ‘Under 
Western Eyes bim bam a bomber bum. Then 
Portrait of,a Lady. Oh, Christ’) are likely to dis- 
lodge their targets, but they have the strong, 
negative virtue of freshness, however easy and 
wholesale. And, of course, they're meant to be 
funny, too, and in character as part of Dixon- 
Lewis-Standish’s criticism of life. Demolition 
experts aren't usually expected to be architects 
as well, and it would be wrong-headed to take 
offence at such obvious outrages. Where, it 
seems to me increasingly, we can and should ask 
questions about what we're being invited to laugh 
at comes in the physical savagery of the Amis- 
hero. Patrick, ‘turning off at the electricity show- 
rooms, . . . was lucky enough to send the greater 
part of a puddle over a sod in ragged clothes who 
was doing his level best to blow his nose into the 
gutter.’ Later, he delights in shooting Dick in the 
behind. There’s not so much difference between 
a lot of this joyful nastiness and the sort 
of war-atrocity story implicitly condemned else- 
where. Balance, and Amis is aware of tight-ropes 
where others aren't, has gone awry. 

The more closely one looks at Dixon and Co. 

not an easy task when the sheer farcical gusto 
tends to douse the force of their graver pre- 
occupations—the more one scents a reaction to 
‘some aboriginal calamity’; or, if not that far 
back, at least to a sense of innocence lost in late 
childhood, ‘before the image was blurred and 
fouled by the inevitable debris of obligation and 
deceit and money and boredom and jobs and 
egotism and disappointment and habit and 
parents and inconvenience and homes and custom 
and fatigue’ (Take a Girl Like You). Mr. Amis’s 
subject in this book is more the pains of sexual 
fidelity than the long-preserved virginity so 
heatedly debated and besieged. One is reminded 
of much of his poetry, where his innate romanti- 
cism is most cunningly deployed under the lock 
and key of metrics—and, in particular, of the 
brilliant ‘Lessons,’ with its closing stanza: 
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Crime Documentaries 


PODOLA 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


‘The name of Guenther Podola is assured of a 
secure place in the legal history of this 
country’—these were the words of his judge, 
Mr. Justice Edmund Davies. Rupert Furneaux 
here provides a full, fascinating documentary 
account of the case based on the official 
transcripts. 
‘The evidence, the speeches of counsel and the 
directions of the Judge form a poignantly 
absorbing study both for the criminologist and 
for the general reader.’ John O’ London’s 
*Mr. Furneaux has covered the whole trial ahd 
subsequent appeal with admirable care. . .’ 
The Times Literary Supplement ; 
18s.. 6d. 


HOOLHOUSE 


by RUPERT FURNEAUX 


This is the second book in the Crime Docu- 
mentary series. Rupert Furneaux deals with 
the case of Robert Hoolhouse, a 20-year-old 
farm labourer in County Durham, who was 
convicted and hanged in 1938 for the murder 
of Mrs. Jane Dobson, a local farmer’s wife. 
This case has been included in the series 
because of the possibility, arising from the 
many inconsistencies in the evidence, of there 
having beén a miscarriage of justice. ~ 
Publication on 4 November 

18s. 6d. 





GENTLEMEN 
of the 
LAW 


by MICHAEL BIRKS 


‘Mr. Birks . . . has written what may prove to 
be a standard work.’ Sunday Times 
‘. . . An impressive contribution to legal 
annals.’ John O’London’s 
‘, . « Michael Birks undertook a task of 
genuinely original research when in Gentlemen 
of the Law he set out to produce a comprehen- 
sive history of attorneys and solicitors .. . 
The result is a connected narrative which com- 
bines scholarship and readability.’ The 
Solicitors’ Journal 

25s. 
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But out of school, all ways the hand will move, 
Forget the private hour, and touch the world; 
The voice will bawl, slur the accent of love, 
The tongue slop sweets, the mind lounge home 
. expelled. 


There is a good deal of the mind lounging home 
expelled, or forms of it, in Mr. Amis’s fiction 
and, in fact, he’s done the pangs and penalties, 
and even the rewards, of married life better than 
any other modern English writer. Except for 
Penelope Mortimer, I can’t even think of anyone 
else who has written straightforwardly of prams 
under stair-wells and carpets mined with child- 
ren’s trucks and blocks. And there is, after all, 
something true and touching in the uncertainties, 
the longings and the fiascos of his men. There 
might almost be some kind of giant conspiracy 
to exclude the way most people live now from 
the novel. He works, of course, at a far, brave 
cry from the glassy certainties of Durrell and the 
prestige-boys. His characters are wrought upon by 
orts and fragments of morality they wouldn’t feel 
properly, decently, alive without. They have un- 
due qualms, perhaps, at thirty about receding 
hairlines and ‘the old last end,’ but their days are 
a patchwork of yielding and effort. This is recog- 
nisable life, and the romantic impulsions that lead 
to irritating effects of over-softness, over-tough- 
ness, only contribute in the end to the powerful 
feeling of a reality communicated. A disconcert- 
ing reality, at that. It’s no bad idea to bear in 
mind Amis’s own literary critical pieces as a 
check on identifying the mind that creates too 
closely with the things created. The brisk, 
colloquial, contemporary voice that speaks 
through those is at home both to fact and judg- 
ment: there’s no quick thuggery or spoofery in 
the night there. This latest novel is likely to be 
treated as another failure. It hasn’t the pace and 
drive of the first.two and its dark side looms 
disproportionately large: all that disgust and 
shabbiness, all those mixed drinks and moral 
imperatives confound the various comic manners 
tather than consort with them. Most of its laughs 
finish on a controlled whimper and I didr 't enjoy 
it very much. Yet it talks, in its most responsible 
moments, of the unacknowledged sub /ife of 
today—desire and guilt jostling for pri:.acy— 
more exactly than anything else I want to read. 


Brooklyn Heights 


This is the gay cliff of the nineteenth cer-tury, 
Drenched in the hopeful ozone of a new day. 


Erect and brown, like retired sea-captains, 
‘The houses gaze vigorously at the ocean. 


With the hospitable eyes of retired captains 
They preside over the meeting of sea and river. 


On Sunday mornings the citizens revisit their 
beginnings. 
Whole families walk in the fresh air of the past. 


Their children tricycle down the nineteenth 
century: 
America comes smiling towards them like a 
neighbour. 


While the past on three wheels unrolls beneath 
them, 
They hammer in the blazing forge of the future. 4 


Brooklyn Bridge flies through the air on feathers. 
The children do not know the weight of its 
girders. 
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It is the citizens carry the bridge on their 
shoulders: 
Its overhead lights crackle in their blood-vessels. 


But now it is Sunday morning, and a sky swept 
clean. 
The citizens put down the bridge and stroll at 
ease. 


They jingle the hopeful change in their pockets. 
They forget the tripping dance of the profit 
motive. 


The big ships glide in under the high statue, 
The towers cluster like spear-grass on the famous 
island. 


And the citizens dream themselves back in a 
sparkle of morning. 

They ride with their children under a sky swept 
* Clean. 


Dream on, citizens! Dream the true America, the 
healer, 

Drawing the hot blood from throbbing Europe! 
Dream the dark-eyed immigrants from the 
narrow cities: 

Dream the iron steamers loaded with prayers 
and bundles: 


Breathe the ozone older than the name of 
commerce: 
Be the citizens of the true survival! 
JOHN WAIN 
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ATHOS 


The Mountain of Silence 


PHILIP SHERRARD 


With colour-photographs by 
PAUL DU MARCHIE V. VOORTHUYSEN 
The life of the monks on the rocky peninsula of 
Mount Athos is presented in its setting of landscape, 
architecture, and art, superb photographs being 
matched by first-class writing. *...probably the best 
historical reference-book in ' English on its 
subject now available.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 50s net 


NIGERIA 
The Political and Economic Background 


PREPARED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

This short book attempts to provide authoritative 
information about Nigeria’s history, people, social and 
constitutional development, and economic resources. 
(Chatham House) Paper covers 6s net 


SIR GEORGE GOLDIE 
AND THE MAKING OF 
NIGERIA 


JOHN E. FLINT 

Sir George Goldie determined the political frontiers 
and basic pattern of administration in Nigeria, and this 
biography brings to life the motives and driving 
energies of a remarkable and hitherto most mysterious 
‘Empire-builder’ of late-Victorian times. 

(West African History Series) Illustrated 30s net 


BUGANDA AND BRITISH 
OVERRULE 1900-1955 


Two Studies 
D. A. LOW and R: C. PRATT 


‘The book is the first in a promised series on 
“new forms of leadership among Africans in East 
Africa”. We can only hope that future volumes will be 
as lively, as learned and as refreshingly free from 
anthropological and sociological jargon.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

(East African Institute of Social Research) 


48s net 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ 


1932-1958 

A Study in Iraqi Politics 

MAJID KHADDURI 

An Iraqi writer gives the inside story of 
contemporary political developments in his country. 
For this new edition further material on the 

events of 1938 and 1941 has been obtained from the 


captured Germani archives. (Chatham House) 
Second edition 45s net 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS 
IN BRITAIN 


J. A. G. GRIFFITH, JUDITH HENDERSON, 
MARGARET USBORNE, DONALD WOOD, and 
HERMAN H. LONG 

With a Foreword by PHILIP MASON 

A survey of coloured Commonwealth migrants in 
Britain, undertaken with the aid of a grant from the 
Nuffield Foundation. ‘It is about the attitude of 
ordinary white Britons to their coloured neighbours 
that this report is most 
illuminating and some of 
its contributors most 
encouraging.’ DAILY 
TELEGRAPH (Institute of 
Race Relations) 255 net 
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AN ENEMY OF 
THE PEOPLE: 
THE WILD DUCK: 
ROSMERSHOLM 


Translated and edited by 
J. W. MCFARLANE 


The first volume to be published 
of a complete translation of all Ibsen’s 
plays. Both scholarly and eminently 
suitable for reading or acting, 
the translations are accompanied by 
a critical Introduction, Ibsen’s 
draft material for the three plays, 
accounts of early performances, 
and a full Bibliography. 25s net 


ACTING EDITIONS (texts of plays 
only) in paper covers, separately 
each §s net 
‘...this is a very fine piece of 
Ibsen scholarship.... The three great 
plays...have been translated in 
a manner at once sober and supple.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


The Art of 
WILLIAM 


BLAKE 


SIR ANTHONY BLUNT 
*...helps towards the appreciation 
of his work more than do most 
studies of his symbolism, and far 
from detracting from his stature, 
both enhances it and forms an 
essential basis from which to 
assess it more exactly.’ David Piper 
in the SPECTATOR 
(Columbia University Press) 
Illustrated 36s net 


THE WooD 
ENGRAVINGS OF 
JOAN HASSALL 


With an Introduction by 
RUARI MCLEAN 
Joan Hassall is the most delicate 
of modern engravers. 191 of her * 
engravings are reproduced 
here: decorations and devices for 
bookplates, Christmas cards, 
and leaflets of various kinds, which 
have transformed many an 
otherwise ordinary document into a 
collector’s piece. There are also 
examples of her book illustration. 
21s net 
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TURGENEV 


The Novelist’s Novelist 


RICHARD H. FREEBORN 
‘Henry James in dismissing Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
so contemptuously was of course taking too narrow 
a view of the art of fiction. In any reshuffling of literary 
reputations their positions are unassailable . . . . in 
this excellent book Mr Freeborn has performed an 
important service by restoring Turgenev to his 
rightful place beside them.’ 
THE OBSERVER 21s net 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES 


BERTRAND EVANS 

‘... helps us to understand . .. why, after more than two 
and a half centuries, the plays continue not onlv to 

enjoy the approbation of the learned tit also vo enthra. 
unsophisticated theatregoers. The secret is audience- 
control. I think that Mr Evans has written the most 
important book on Shakespeare’s plays that has 
appeared for many years.’ Terence Spencer in the 

NEW STATESMAN 425 net 


BOARD AND TABLE 
GAMES 

From many Civilizations 

R. C. BELL 

Ninety-one games are described here, the oldest 

played some 5,000 years ago, the latest by American 
troops in the last war. Some have never yet been , 
described in English, others are conjecturally } 
reconstructed from ancient fragments or carvings of =| 
boards found in such places as the royal tombs at 

Ur, the temple of Kurna, Hadrian’s Wall, a Viking 


burial ship, and the cloister seats of English abbeys. 
Illustrated 21s net 


WILD LIFE IN AN 
AFRICAN TERRITORY 


A Study made for the Game and Tsetse 
Control Department of Northern Rhodesia 


F. FRASER DARLING 

As an ecologist, Dr Darling gives a critical 

constructive synthesis which may lead to the wild, 
hoofed animals of Africa being conserved as one of 

the continent’s principal assets. 255 net 


RACE AND POLITICS 
Partnership in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 


EDWARD CLEGG 


This study attempts to explain the fundamentals of 
the racial dilemma in the Rhodesias. 30s net 


YEAR OF DECISION 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960 


PHILIP MASON 


The author recalls the events which led up to the 
formation of the Federation; he recounts the 
arguments for and against Federation, and describes 
the first problems 
encountered by the 
new nation. (Institute 
of Race Relations) Cloth 
boards 21s net; paper 
covers 123 6d net 
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Passing Order 


A Tourist in Africa. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 16s.) 


READERS of the Spectator will know that A 
Tourist in Africa is Mr. Waugh’s brief and un- 
emphatic account of ‘a happy two months’ he 
spent travelling through parts of East and Central 
Africa. Mr. Waugh went to Africa in search of 
warmth, ‘and found it; he found too ‘some 
pleasant company, some esthetic satisfaction, 
and much encertainment in observing the appear- 
ance and manners of the people around him. He 
can hardly be said to have exerted himself in 
putting together this little volume; but his travel- 
diary is continuously interesting, and does make 
a more forceful impression, read between hard 
covers, than it did when published serially. 

As-a tourist, Mr. Waugh ‘eschewed politics’; 
nevertheless, some of his insights into the true 
political: ‘condition of Africa are valuable—not 
least because liberals in Africa have long been 
spo.lt by having inarticulate hearties or crackpot 
racialists as their only opponents. Mr. Waugh, 
iit need hardly be said, is no liberal. But he is no 
racialist either, and in A Tourist in Africa, as in 
his earlier works set in Africa, he makes it a 
little less easy for liberals to avert their eyes from 
the shabbiness, the pathos, the human disloca- 
tion and incoherence which are so much a part 
of the African ‘awakening.’ One does not need 
te sympathise with Mr. Waugh’s own political 
views to share his distaste for the intellectual 
pride and false charity which too often pass 
for thought on the problems of Africa. And one 
goes to other writers to read of the eagerness, 
curiosity and hope to be found among the 
peoples of the continent. 

A Tourist in Africa seems to illustrate a de- 
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velopment from the earlier books which must 
arouse the interest of any admirer of Mr. 
Waugh’s novels These novels were all, among 
other things, exercises in nostalgia; even, in cer- 
tain instances, indulgences in nostalgia. In the 
present case the reader is struck by the fact that, 
travelling through territories in which the power 
of Great Britain is in swift decline, Mr. Waugh 
seems to feel no discernible nostalgia for the 
glories, the miseries, the heroic absurdities of the 
imperial achievement. Considering the way he 
has expressed himself in the past, this seems to 
me surprising He has never been a jingo; but 
one would have thought that his imagination 
would have seized upon the passing of the Empire 
as an occasion for the expression of pride, regret 
and scorn. Once Mr. Waugh celebrated those 
‘pious and honourable people’ 

. who had represented their country in 
foreign placés and sent their sons to die for her 
in battle, people of decent and temperate 
life .. . of independent judgment and marked 
eccentricities, kind people who cared for 
animals and the deserving poor, brave and 
rather unreasonable people, that fine phalanx 
of the passing order... . 

Not even the ghosts of this phalanx are evident 
in the present book: no melancholy cadences 
lament their absence. Instead we are offered a 
bleak aphorism: ‘The foundations of Empire 
are often occasions of woe; their dismemberment, 
always.’ 

Mr. Waugh has for many years been England’s 
finest practising novelist, and in my opinion his 
last two full-length novels, Men at Arms and 
Officers and Gentlemen, were his best: they 
managed to beat once as funny as the early 
novels and more convincingly serious than 
Brideshead Revisited. What, one wonders, does 
his present bleakness or severity of spirit 


presage? Certainly, the absence of nostalgia in 
the latest book is not all loss; one feels in it a 
measure of charity and self-restraint which 
seems to arise directly out of its severity. But 
Mr. Waugh has some words of reproof which 
can be applied to speculations of this sort. “It is 
the fault of the modern eye,” he writes, '*to be 
forever goggling ahead, of the modern mind to 
concern itself only with “influences” and “‘niove- 
ments,” instead of accepting with gratitude the 
tangible gifts of the past and‘present.’ 

DAN JACOBSON 


Credentials 


A COLUMN such as this is no place for finicking 
classifications, but since anyone at all these days 
thinks himself qualified to write about his travels, 
we are entitled to draw one basic distinction. This 
is between those who travel for pleasure,. and 
must therefore use their own.money, and those 
who have some more or less official object and 
are paid for by someone else. There are, of 
course, many intermediary grades; but the nearer 
a person approaches to the former class, the more 
purely personal his motives, the more likely he 
is to produce literature. For literature is the pro- 
duct of, among other things, time and indepen- 
dence; whereas subsidised travellers have little 
time and that little committed to the grinding of 
somebody’s axe. Private faces, in this as in other 
matters, are kinder and wiser—and in somewhat 
less of a hurry to open their mouths. 

A private face if ever there was one, Sybille 
Bedford came to Mexico with an old friend and 
the simple desire to see as much as she could 
of an unfamiliar country. She hangs about in 
Mexico City, makes expeditions which range 
from the exhausting to the merely farcical, and 








The Hussars 
GREGOR VON REZZORI. Read this novel as you read the great 
Russians: slowly, savouring digressions, letting the smell of places, the 
sound of voices, become real. It will be greatly rewarding. Von Rezzori, 
ironic, always salting tragedy with the absurd and the absurd with feel- 
ing, is one of the best novelists in Europe. 18/- 


Garibaldi’s Ski-Boat 


HANS HOFMEYER. An African fisherman, triumphant owner of an 
absurd craft, pits himself against the sea: a touching novel, rising to 
a tense climax. 12/6 


Brigitte Bardot 


‘SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR wrote» the text accompanying 85 photo- 
graphs: ‘Most jolly and acceptable . . . well worth half a_guinea of any- 
body’s money.’ Bernard Levin, Spectator. 10/6 


Wild Life in America 


PETER MATTHIESSEN. The first history of man’s effect on the 
birds, animals, reptiles and fishes of the North American Continent. 
Illustrated in colour and line. 36/- 


Andre Deutsch 








The Luck of Ginger Coffey 


BRIAN MOORE. ‘A rich, distinguished book,’ Paul West, New States- 
man. ‘Can write most of his contemporaries into the ground.’ Kingsley 
Amis, Observer. 15/- 


The Goneourt Brothers 


ANDRE BILLY. ‘Nobody who is interested in French literature can 
afford to ignore André Billy’s masterly biography.’ Harold Nicolson, 
Observer. 30/- 


The Natural Bent 


LIONEL FIELDEN. Readers ‘will relish this introduction to a 
personality quite fearless, foolishly honest and above all fastidious.’ 
Richard Church, The Bookman. Sept. 30. 25/- 


How to be Inimitable 
GEORGE MIKES. The funniest book by Mikes since How to be an 
Alien, to which it is a sequel. Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures. 
Sept. 30. 8/6 
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is eventually and deviously invited, by her com- 
panion’s second cousin’s casual friends’ fathers’s 
brother (Don Otavio), to stay at his hacienda by 
Lake Chapala. She goes there and remains, in 
deep reflection, for some months; then off on 
more (equally random) expeditions; back to the 
hacienda for further months of reflection: and 
finally home to Europe at least a year later— 
or so it seems—than she had intended. Unsatis- 
factory, you think? No discipline, no purpose— 
un-English? But within this apparently casual 
framework Mrs. Bedford has contrived in 
A Visit to Don Otavio (now reissued by Collins 
at 16s.) to fix a romantic and terrifying land- 
scape, some beautifully drawn human (and 
animal) figures (notably Don Otavio himself, his 
ludicrous family, and the Anglo-American 
colony) and some imposing architectural groups. 
She comes up, quite incidentally, with as many 
and as pertinent observations on the current state 
of the country as a cart-load of trained journal- 
ists, and soliloquises with dignity on the dis- 
astrous history of the Mexican people. 

Something of the same merit is to be found in 
Alexandre Dumas’s account of Russia (Adven- 
tures in Czarist Russia, Peter Owen, 18s.). One 
may suspect Dumas of receiving his publisher's 
encouragement for this journey and of being at 
least resigned to cashing in on it, but he still gives 
the same impression as Mrs. Bedford—that of 
the amateur traveller who has private resources 
and private intentions. Invited to attend a wed- 
ding in St. Petersburg, he then goes on to Finland, 
Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod and Astrakhan. En 
route he pours out a stream of impressions and 
anecdotes, from which the Russians emerge, with 
the crude emphases of caricature, as cruel, gay, 
ccrrupt, generous, dirty, drunken or brave; yet 
none of this is mere journalism or propaganda, 
for beneath the chatter and the vodka and the 
shouts of laughter is the desire to discover what, 
at heart, the Russians have been and are, and in 
what relation they stand to their motherland and 
its history. True, he is seldom subtle and some of 
his stories are rather tall; but then Russia must 
have been a sore temptation to the old romancer, 
and on the whole he remains creditably firm on 
the ground. I ought to add, however, that early 
on there is a piece of macabre for connoisseurs 
—the tale of the Duke of Croy’s corpse. 

With Harrison Salisbury (To Moscow and 
Beyond, Michael Joseph, 25s.) we are right back 
with the journalist and the expense account. Mr. 
Salisbury does not write well, but even so, and 
even peaking as he does from a carefully 
arranged public face, he says interesting things. 
He is priggish about the return of prostitutes to 
the Russian streets, and strikes some embarrass- 
ing attitudes over Pasternak; but he is excellent on 
Mongolia—even his style improves—and he has 
some telling observations about Chinese infiltra- 
tion there and indeed about the whole Sino-Soviet 
entanglement. There is yet another dose of Russia 
in the second volume of Vernon Bartlett’s auto- 
biography (And Now, Tomorrow, Chatto and 
Windus, 21s.). This, in fact, is just a series of 
travel pieces rather uneasily thrown together. 
Mr. Bartlett, politician and journalist, is another 
public face, but he tries to charm us into accept- 
ing him as a private one by wry asides and 
occasional digs in the ribs. He has been every- 
where and dutifully brought home all the accept- 
able commonplaces. ; 

It is a relief to turn from these careful attitudes 
to Christopher Pym’s pleasant account of the time 
he spent living in Cambodia and getting to know 
the Khmers (Mistapim in Cambodia, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.: it is also a relief to learn that 
the publishers and not Mr. Pym are responsible 
for the title)..His object was to live near the 
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James Morris’s VENICE 


Second printing. “Really first-class... His picture of Venetian character is masterly.” 
— CHRISTOPHER SYKES, SPECTATOR. ““The best modern book about a city that I have 
read.” — GEOFFREY GRIGSON, COUNTRY LIFE. With 30 photographs and 2 maps. 30/- 








The Project 
ANDREW: SINCLAIR 


“You can’t get round it, Mr Sinclair can 
write most contemporary novelists into the 
ground when he really puts his mind to it.”— 
PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 15/- 


Palace of the Peacock 
WILSON HARRIS 


An original and forceful first novel. “Mr Harris 
is from British Guiana, and displays that 
staggering ebullience of language we begin to 
recognize in West Indian writers.”—THE 
TIMES. 15/- 


James Joyce 
HARRY LEVIN 


A new and revised edition of this standard 

critical introduction to Joyce’s writing. It con- 

tains a long Postscript on “‘Revisiting Joyce”’. 
21/- 


The Blacks 


JEAN GENET 


A translation by Bernard Frechtman of Les 
Négres, M. Genet’s disturbing play about 
colour and identity. It was produced in Paris 
last Autumn. 10/6 


African Design 
MARGARET TROWELL 


“For anyone who wants to know more of Africa 
and her peoples this book is informative and 
enjoyable; for art students and teachers any- 
where it is a mine of pleasure and inspiration; 
and for anthropologists and sociologists it is a 
valuable source . . .—-WEST AFRICA. With 77 
pages of plates, one in colour, and a map. 50/- 


Search for Security 
M. J. FIELD 


An ethno-psychiatric study of Rural Ghana. 
“A book of major importance to all who are 
interested in the world-wide problems of 
mental health and disease . . . A landmark.” — 
GEOFFREY GORER, LISTENER. 42/- 





Homage to Clio 


W. H. AUDEN 


“There is so much here to feed the ear and 
refresh the mind’s eye .. . The good [poems] are 
so very unusual and outstanding, so brilliant 
verbally and so deeply charitable that they 
exhibit moments of genius.” —CYRIL CONNOLLY, 
SUNDAY TIMES. 12/6 


The Forms of 
Things Unknown 


HERBERT READ 


In these “essays towards an aesthetic philo- 
sophy” Sir Herbert is concerned with the 
creative mind, as it is revealed in the plastic 
arts and in poetry, and its vital réle in sus- 
taining civilised values. Illustrated with eight 
pages of plates. 25/- 


The Owl 
and the Nightingale 


From Shakespeare to Existentialism 
WALTER KAUFMANN 


An incisive study of ten influential figures in 
European philosophy, religion and literature. 
“A bracing piece of work. It blows like a cold 
wind through the airless corridors and cobwebs 
of much present philosophy.” —ECONOMIST. 
30/- 


Tolstoy or Dostoevsky 


GEORGE STEINER 


“T felt from this book the shock and impact of 
creative art itself... I am sure that with Mr 
Steiner’s book we are seeing the emergence of 
a critic who may be of the first importance.” — 
C. P. SNOW, DAILY TELEGRAPH. 30/- 


Nations and Empires 


Recurring patterns in the political order 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“This book covers a wide field: the past history 
of power politics, as well as the present inter- 


national situation and outlook . . . His critical 
mind’ is as astringent as ever.’”-—ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE, OBSERVER. 25/- 
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Leonard 
WOOLF 


SOWING . 


HAROLD NICOLSON: ‘Much that is in- 
teresting and important . . . his book 
is beautiful and stirring.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER: ‘Few autobio- 
graphers achieve such evident hon- 
esty; and he writes classical English, 
vivid and exact... These memoirs 
will be a source-book for future his- 
torians of Engish literature.” 


Illustrated 21s net 





- Byren and the 
- Spoiler’s Art 
PAUL WEST 


A brilliant discussion of Byron’s 
romance poems and satires. 18s fet 


The Tragic Sense in 
Shakespeare 
JOHN LAWLOR 


A thoughtful and profound examin- 
ation of the nature of tragedy. 18s net 


LIVINGSTONE’S 
Private 
Journals 
1851-53 


Edited by 1. SCHAPERA 


‘Edited with the same mastery of 
facts and atmosphere that made his 
two-volume edition of the family 
Letters, published just a year ago, 
such a splendid performance.’ 

The Times 35s net 


The Young 
Scientist—I 
Edited by W. ABBOTT 


A collection of authoritative articles 
on the latest developments in science 
and engineering. 

‘Particularly good . . . crammed with 
information . . . thoroughly recom- 


mended.’ Evening News 
320 pages Illustrated 16s net 
CHATTO & WINDUS asc! 
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people and learn their language; and although 
we have heard this tune before, and although 
Mr. Pym sometimes writes’ rather clumsily, I 
found this book ‘sympathetic, funny and intel- 
ligent. Whether writing about royalty, betel- 
chewing or rain-betting, Mr. Pym _ remains 
equable and unobtrusively sharp. 

Aubrey Menen’s beautifully produced Rome 
Revealed (Thames and Hudson, £4 4s.) provides 
151- plates of Roman masterpieces ab urbe 
condita to the present day. Mr. Menen himself 
writes a sort of running historical commentary, 
and very entertaining and acute he is for the most 
part. But unfortunately he suffers from a severe 


pro-Christian and anti-pagan bias, and must 
reconcile this with being firmly pro-art. Thus, 
although he gets on very nicely when denouncing 
Imperial crudities, he finds need for considerable 
equivocation when discussing the Church's 
attitude to the Renaissance. But all is well: after 
all, the Renaissance was not only immoral but 
also imitative, and when the lovely Inquisition 
came to improve the ethical tone, it also brought 
a genuinely original artistic style—the Baroque. 
Baroque is moral and Baroque is best. ... . Ah, 
well. They tell.me that Faith is once again the 
fashion, and if all its Works: are to be as,elegant 
as Mr. Menen’s, there is consolation of a kind. 
SIMON RAVEN 


Is It Peace ? 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


N’his memoir of Ludwig Wittgenstein, Norman 
Malcolm recounts how one ‘day he and 
Wittgenstein were walking along the river in 
Cambridge when they saw a newspaper placard 
announcing that the German government had 
accused the British government of complicity in 
a plot to assassinate Hitler. Wittgenstein was in- 
clined to accept the claim, whereupon Malcolm 
protested, saying that he couldn’t believe that the 
British leaders were capable of such an under- 
hand thing: ‘I added,’ Malcolm writes, 
that such an act was incompatible with the 
British ‘national character.’ My remark made 
Wittgenstein extremely angry. He considered it 
to be a great stupidity and also an indication 
that I was not learning anything from the 
philosophical training that he was giving me. He 
said these things very vehemently, and when I 
refused to admit that my remark was stupid 
he would not talk to me any more, and soon 
after we parted. 

In one sense Wittgenstein was clearly right. 
To talk of ‘national character,’ if by this one 
means some change or modification that the 
individual psyche is supposed to undergo in 
deference to the country in which it finds itself, 
is nonsense: and to try and explain the art, or 
the politics, or the morals of a particular country 
by reference to such a fictitious entity is to aban- 
don the methods of rationality altogether. Yet it is 
remarkable how often, even today, years after 
we are all supposed to have learnt better, this 
kind of explanation occurs, if not in the writing, 
then at least in the conversation, of intelligent or 
intellectual people. 

However, there is also a way of talking about 
national character in which the idea is innocuous. 
For we can use the phrase merely to refer to 
certain traits which characterise, over a longish 
period of time, the culture of a certain country: 
traits which persist and have a history, not be- 
cause they correspond to the underlying mentality 
or temperament of the country, but because, like 
jewellery or family jokes, they are handed down 
from one generation to another. It is by reference 
to such traits that art-historians, for instance, say 


| that a certain Madonna must be French, or that 





| a particular painting could not be by an Italian 


though it might be by a Fleming working in 
Italy. Such attributions are sometimes cast in 
the murky language of national psychology; but 
in so far as they make sense, they always con- 
tain an implicit reference to the skills, styles 
and conventions that pass from master to 


| follower. 


To talk, then, of the British Imagination,* or 
the American, or of the Mind of France, is either 
to talk nonsense or else it is to talk of certain 





*THE BRITISH IMAGINATION. Times Literary 
Supplement, September 9. Sixpence. 


transmitted modes or dispositions. The channels 
of such transmission differ, of ‘course, from one 
culture to another, fram one age to the next. 
The personal relation of master to pupil, the 
pressure of the law, the practice of copying and 
pastiche, the diffusion of books and reproduc- 
tions; they have all made their contribution. 
Today one of the most effective agents of cultural 
unity is criticism. For the critic who singles out 
certain characteristics in one work as typical of its 
country is a vital agent in securing their reappear- 
ance in another work. And so we have the 
paradox, that the search for a national character, 
pertinaciously enough conducted, is sure to pro- 
duce one. Since the war the Arts Council and 
British Council have conducted a campaign under 
the heading “‘Wanted—A British Art.’ The re- 
wards they offer are large enough for it not to be 
surprising that the number of suspects brought 
in yearly is steadily growing. 

It is, of course, an open question whether it 
is a good or a bad thing to have a selfconscious 
national tradition in the arts. The advantages are 
likely to vary from one set of circumstances to 
another, while the principal disadvantage remains 
constant—smugness. From being an inherited aid 
to achievement in certain directions, national 
character can only too easily become a ready- 
made alibi for not trying in others. We have 
plenty of evidence for that in Britain today. A 
play is accused of muddle-headedness in concep- 
tion. “Ah, but,’ we are told, ‘the English have 
never had a taste for general ideas’: and perhaps 
Taine or Mill is cited in confirmation. Or, again, 
a well-regarded novelist is criticised for his 
notorious snobbery. ‘But snobbery,’ comes the 
retort, ‘is just the reverse side of that thing 
which is so distinctive of the English novel: a 
concern with society, with manners.’ 

It would be quite false to suggest that smugness 
is the prevailing tone of the British cultural 
scene. Just what this tone is, one might feel, is 
most effectively conveyed in the British Imagina- 
tion: a mixture of self-satisfaction, curiosity 
about the outside world, and apprehension. There 
is the feeling that the old genteel tradition of 
English letters, in which the national character- 
istics are supposedly incorporated, though still 
perfectly sound, has also become a trifle stuffy, 
even boring. Wouldn’t it be agreeable to throw 
open the windows, let in a little more of all those 
things outside—provided, of course, what comes 
in comes in on our terms? The curiosity is quite 
genuine; but so also is the apprehension. 

When I was a schoolboy in the late Thirties 
it was still the custom in avant-garde criticism to 
refer to the dominant literary tradition as in- 
habiting an Ivory Tower. Today it is an Ivory 
Tower with a watchman who ceaselessly scans 
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The Aeroplane 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
By C. H. Grpps-Smita 


A narrative history, for layman and aeronautical historian alike, 
of the birth and development of the practical aeroplane, with 
detailed results of recent research into aviation history and allied 
topics. Cloth bound, with nearly 200 illustrations. 35s. (post 2s.) 


The Fashionable Lady 
in the Nineteenth Century 


Specially selected plates for each half decade through the century, 
showing both day and evening dresses and including artists’ 
impressions, with descriptive commentary. Cloth bound, over 
200 illustrations. 25s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Caernarvonshire 
VOL. II: CENTRAL 


Illustrated record, with plans and drawings of all important 
monuments and many photographs, of the ancient buildings and 
early remains in the central third of the county, including 
Caernarvon Castle and Bangor Cathedral. Cloth bound, 326 
text pages. 90s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Catalogue of the 
Constable Collection 


By GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


This catalogue reproduces and discusses the whole of the 415 
items contained in the most comprehensive collection of Con- 
stable’s work—that at the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
arranging the matter chronologically with biographical annota- 
tions. 260 text pages and nearly 600 illustrations. 

126s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


The War at Sea 


VOL. III: THE OFFENSIVE 
Part I: June 1943 to May 1944 
By Captain S. W. ROSKILL, D.S.C., R.N. 


Combined Allied operations in the Mediterranean, including the 
Sicilian, Salerno and Anzio assaults; American seaborne assaults 
in the Pacific; the restarting of convoys in the Arctic; the attacks 
on the Tirpitz and the Scharnhorst; the gaining of control over 
the Italian navy. Cloth bound, fully illustrated and indexed. 
Coming October 24th. 45s. net 


Irom the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 
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Putting the gods in their place 


You may take a delight in the doings on Mount Olympus, but if 
you leave your terms of reference littered all over the lounge 
you'll bring down the wrath of your own bright-eyed Athene and 
find a Greek tragedy being enacted in your own home. What you 
need is a temple which can be devoted to your favourite gods. 
The word for your Greeks is Minty. 

Minty bookcases are designed on classical lines, built to last and 
capable of expanding to enshrine every inhabitant of the Olym- 
pian community. Behind their sliding glass doors Zeus and his 
many relations can be housed ‘in dust-free comfort, and the 
tidiness which your wife regards as a myth can become a happy 
fact. 

Minty sectional bookcases can be started from as little as 
£10.16.0d.—on deferred terms if you wish. You can see and buy 
them (together with Minty furniture) only at Minty Centres. 
These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reasonably 
easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, 
Minty will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of 
ordering by post. Write to Dept.S.16 Minty Ltd., 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 





OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High Street. BIRMINGHAM: 186 Corporation Street. 
BOURNEMOUTH : J. J. Allen Ltd. BRISTOL: 50 Park St. CARDIFF: David Morgan Ltd. 
CHELTENHAM: Shirers & Lances Ltd. COVENTRY: John Anslow Ltd. GLASGOW : 
556 Sauchiehall Street. HULL: Hammonds Ltd. LEEDS: Shell House, Eastgate. 
LONDON : 123 Victoria Sreet, S.W.1. MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade. 
NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE: W. E. Harker Ltd. NOTTINGHAM: Hopewel!ls Lid 
PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Ltd. SHEFFIELD: John Walsh Ltd. 
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THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
PREDICAMENT 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN UNITY 


H. C. ALLEN 


‘Powerful and passionate, written with the 
desperate clarity of a man fighting to defend 
all that he holds most dear . . . his argu- 
ments deserve the most careful study.’— 
DAVID MARQUAND (The Guardian) 
‘An important work because it marshals 
clearly and comprehensively all the obvious 
arguments for union in a style and manner 
which even the simplest mind can follow.’— 
PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE (Daily Telegraph) 
Limp 15s. Cloth 3s 


A HISTORY OF 
SOCIALIST THOUGHT 


VOL. 5 
SOCIALISM AND FASCISM 1931-1939 


G. D. H. COLE 


The concluding volume of G. D. H. Cole’s 
great history in which the full story of the 
tragedy of European Socialism is unfolded. 
‘It has all the qualities which distinguished 
Cole’s work—clarity, precision, economy.’ 
—A. J. P. TAYLOR (The Guardian) 35s 


- 


THE STATE AND THE 
TRADE UNIONS 


D. F. MACDONALD 


A short study of the changing relationships 
between the state and organised labour, 
seen in the light of the third party involved, 
the community. ‘A valuable and exhaustive 
history."-—HUGH CHEVINS (Daily edie 

21s 


NEW NOVELS 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 
PAUL HORGAN 


The background of this new novel by a 
Pulitzer Prize-winner is the heroic age in 
America’s growth as a nation. The story of 
love and action is played out in a U.S. 
Cavalry outpost on the indian frontier of 
the south-west United States in the after- 
math of the Civil War. Literary Guild Choice 
of America. 21s 


MY FRIEND MONICA 
JANE DUNCAN 


“Miss Duncan is that rare creature, a born 
teller of stories. Add to this heaven-sent 
gift a mind as sharp as a scalpel, an un- 
commonly noticing eye for the absurd, 
itiful, and wilful eccentricities of human 

8, and a very remarkable ear for the 

8 voice."—STORM JAMESON (The 
Sunday Times) 16s 


« MACMILLAN 
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the horizon for novelty. When he sees anything 
coming, however, he behaves like the famous 
watchman in Jezreel who, spying the dust of 
Jehu’s chariot, nervously asked: ‘Is it peace? Is 
it peace?’ Nowhere is this apprehension more 
conspicuously displayed than in the attitude 
towards what might be called, just because of 
the imprecision of the expression, the nouvelle 
vague in British writing—the wave which carries 
such diverse talents as Wesker, Osborne and 
Pinter. Twenty-five years ago genteel critics 
would have ordered the tide to recede. Today 
they enjoy the thought of getting their feet wet. 
But there the waters must stop. 


A fair example of this kind of timidity was 
provided by the reception given to Look Back 
in Anger. The long declamatory speeches of 
Jimmy Porter were found easy to swallow, even 
agreeable in a bitter-sweet way: partly because 
of their tendency to rhetoric, which is felt to be 
ultimately harmless, partly (perhaps) because, as 
a contributor to the present Supplement rather 
revealingly asserts, they were held to express 
‘youth’s blistering contempt for the so-called 
benefits of a Welfare State.’ On the other hand, 
the regressive bears-and-squirrels play of Jimmy 
Porter and his wife, which was certainly the most 
audacious element in the piece, was either 
ignored or else dismissed as tasteless and embar- 
rassing. 


One sentence in the Supplement sums up the 
attitude I want to indicate. ‘Not less art, but 
more life is what the novel chiefly needs today.’ 
The elegant antithesis, the half-serious, half- 
ironical attachment to abstract nouns, the genteel 
use of the word ‘life’ to flatter and to pacify a 
whole range of realities, some of which are 
interesting, some of which never will be, are 
symptomatic of this spinsterish desire for 
experience, tempered as it is by a concern for 
the ultimate proprieties. 


Funny Peculiar 


Goodness Had Nothing to Do With It. By Mae 
West. (W. H. Allen, 25s.) 


My Father, Charlie Chaplin. By Charles Chaplin, 
Jr., with N. and M. Rau. (Longmans, 25s.) 


As Freud says in Jokes and their Relation to the 
Unconscious, a solemn tome which can do much 
to release one from the Freudian thrall, ‘we 
should bear in mind the peculiar and even fascin- 
ating charm exercised by jokes in our society.” A 
careful study of the literature, however, enables 
him to make the good point that ‘it is quite 
impracticable to deal with jokes otherwise than 
in connection with the comic.’ In his analysis he 
therefore always distinguishes meticulously be- 
tween funny jokes, of which this‘is an admired 
example: 

Two Jews met in the neighbourhood of the 
bath-house. ‘Have you taken a bath?’ asked one 
of them. ‘What?’ asked the other in return, ‘is 
there one missing?’ 

This example calls for a graphic presentation: 

The first Jew asks: ‘Have you taken a bath?’ 
The emphasis is on the element of ‘bath.’ 

The second replies as though the question had 
been: ‘Have you taken a bath?’ 

The shifting of the emphasis is only made 
possible-by the wording ‘taken a bath.’ If it had 
run ‘have you bathed?’ no displacement would 
have been possible. The non-joking answer 
would then have been: ‘Bathed? What d’you 
mean? I don’t know what that is.’ But the tech- 
nique of the joke lies in the displacement of the 
accent from ‘bath’ to ‘taken.’ 

Let us go back to the ‘Salmon Mayonnaise,’ 


since this is the most straightforward ex- 
ample... . 
—and jokes that, as he puts it, though they may 
be undeniably in the nature of a joke, do not give 
the impression of a joke. He offers examples of 
these, too. ; ; 

Mae West’s autobiography certainly és the 
structure and character of ayjoke, but there. may 
be those who feel that in the end it fails3to have 
a joke’s effect. The character of Diamond)Lil is 
energetically enacted on everyepage, but fhe lush 
self-regard and curiously mus¢ular sexuality that 
are still so funny in She Doné Him Wrong have 
acquired something resistibly mechanica}: over 
the years. The quoted letters signed ‘sin-sationally 
yours’ begin to cause a chill. Even a joke-hound 
like Freud might find the book chiefly rewarding 
not as entertainment but as a case-history: she 
interestingly confesses, for imstance, that she has 
a ‘driving, fiery compulsion towards lion-tamiing,’ 
and that she wrote a scene into The Lady and the 
Lions to indulge it. Alone with the beasts in their 
cage, 

Excitement began to take hold of me... 
charging me with electric voltage until I could 
see nothing, hear nothing, feel nothing but an 
overpowering sense of increasing mastery that 
mounted higher and higher. . . . I discovered I 
was smiling and couldn’t close my mouth to 
stop it.... 

One also learns that she dislikes vulgarity and 
drunkenness, is harsh in her relations to tobacco- 
smokers, and would like to see every teenager 
learn the benefits to the figure of a nightly mas- 
sage with cocoa-butter. The total effect is so far 
from ironic that one begins to wonder whether 
the self-mockery associated with her perfor- 
mances was really an accidental implication of 
that swaggering sea-lion walk. It may be that, like 
Freud, she is handicapped as a jokester by lack- 








Rex 
Warner 


IMPERIAL CASAR 


John Davenport: ‘Mr. Warner 
has brought his fictional life of 
Julius Cesar to a triumphant 
conclusion. I have loved the irony 
of this novel, so nobly and grandly 
sustained. Delightfully perceptive 
and funny.’ OBSERVER 
Storm Jameson: ‘Brilliant, 
intelligent, continuously inter- 


esting. It has everything.’ 


Sybille 
Bedford 


A VISIT TO 
DON OTAVIO 


Previously published as The 
Sudden View ‘this is a luminous, 
bright-eyed, funny and wonder- 
fully perceptive account of a visit 
to Mexico’. SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 
‘Here is a book radiant with 


comedy and colour.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 16s 
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BRITISH BATTLES 


SERIES 


‘Michael Lewis has an 
admirable style for 
keeping a moving sub- 
ject on the move...a 
briskness and a 
certainty that carries 
the reader along.’ 

—J. A. Williamson, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


21s 














‘A lively and merci- 
lessly well-observed 
study, strictly school- 
of-Hogarth, of a 
working-class family 
from within.’ — 

NEW STATESMAN 


15s 











‘I found myself ver y 
pleased with John 
Russell and his book.’ 
—André Maurois, 
THE OBSERVER 


21s 








‘Alive, tense, dramatic 
in the telling, 

shrewd and accurate 
in assessment.’— 

Sir John Elliott, 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 


21s 
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ing a sense of humour. The funniest. line in the 
book is W. C. Fields’s casual insult at a passing 
fire-engine while they were working on My Little 
Chickadee—‘Damn drunken house-painters’— 
which she cites without amusement as evidence 
that he must have been tipsy at the time. 

In Goodness Had Nothing to Do With It Mae 
West follows a familiar pattern of show-business 
memoir-writers in expressing a great deal more 
insight about her work than about herself. As 
usual, it is the precise and technical notes that are 
fascinating: for example, the way she instinctively 
overruled the director of her first film and made 
him hold the camera on her to milk a laugh, 
when he wanted to cut on the line: In Charles 
Chaplin Jr.’s book there is the same disparity. 
When he is recalling his father at work—making- 
up, struggling with a music-track, developing a 
piece of mime—the book becomes momentarily 
direct and absorbing: he seems perceptive about 
the nature of Chaplin’s horrified mirror-image 
relationship with Hitler in making The Great 
Dictator, and interestingly records that, when his 
father first started to make talkies, he felt lost 
without the accustomed laughter from the stage- 
crew and the whirr of the silent-movie cameras 
that had always provided him with a rhythm. 
But other elements in the book, more to do with 
the implied strain between the author and his 
subject than with the not very likeable exposition 
of Chaplin’s private affairs, make it painful to 
read and almost impossible to write about. One 
senses distance and unease in their relationship, 
a difficult mixture of competitiveness and enthral- 
ment in the son, and possibly some suspicion of 
filial cashing-in underlying the stiff quoted letters 
from the father. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


Quest for Seb:stian 


The Real Life of Sebastian Knight. By Vladimir 
Nabokov. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 

Palace of the Peacock. By Wilson Harris. (Faber, 
15s.) 

Where the Boys Are. By Glendon Swarthout. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 


Ir would be fascinating, if one had them, to | 


rummage through the yellow numbers of 
Horizon and the dwindled war-time weeklies to 


discover what they said when the first, scanty | 
edition of The Real Life of Sebastian Knight | 


appeared here in 1941. Did anyone, amid the 
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raids and Russian communiqués, detect a his- | 


toric event of another kind, and hang out a | 


utility brown-paper garland for Vladimir 
Nabokov’s debut in English? Did anyone, 
making a note to pursue the matter in calmer 
times, detect the arrival of a large talent spreading 


his exotic wares on a new shore? The Real Life is | 


the most interesting of the early novels to 
which the success of Lolita has brought ex- 
humation, for it is the kind of piece an eighteenth- 


century painter might have shown to introduce | 


himself at a new court: a glimpse into his 


studio, with a profile self-portrait and hints of | 
autobiography, exhibiting a miniature selection | 


of characteristic subjects on the walls, and 
splashing manner all over the place. In a gesture 
to his new language, it is about England: a 
fantasia, its flattery set on satiric edge by its 
tones of émigré excess, on memories of his first 
home-from-home after fleeing Russia. ‘I am 
Sebastian,’ declares the Russian half-brother 
who has explored the dead writer’s life and 
grafted it on his own; but so also, it is clear, is 
the distant, absurd but affectionately recalled 
young Nabokov who explored Cambridge and 


London in the early Twenties, embracing with a | 
dandiacal fervour of emulation tweeds, bicycles, | 
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BOOK SOCIETY NON-FICTION CHOICE 


* ... an excellent and most 
individual book.’ William Golding 
SPECTATOR. ‘... he illustrates his 
charming book with many first-rate 
photographs, and there are some 
brilliant drawings by Michael Ayrton, 
Peter Scott, Robin McEwen and Gavin 
Maxwell himself.’ Howard Marshall 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 25s 


The Shorn Lamb 


JOHN STROUD 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


‘Mr. Stroud combines irresistible . . . 
humour with a serious intent, and the 
whole thing—a documentary novel— 

is a lark.’ rd Russell HE 
SUNDAY TIMES. ‘... generous, warm- 
hearted, humorous.’ Richard Lister 
EVENING STANDARD lIés 


The Violent 
Bear It Away 


FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


A powerful, strange and thought- 
provoking novel by one of America’s 
most talented and original young 
writers. ‘Miss Flannery O’Connor 
fully persuades me that this is what 
parts of the South are like.’ Kingsley 
Amis THE OBSERVER Iés 


The Cactus Grove 
MICHAEL LANDA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
BY EDWARD HYAMS 


‘A rich and brilliant book . . . 
to the translator.’ GUARDIAN 


Perhaps I 
Look Simple 


R. B. AMOS 


A fast-paced crime novel set in London. 
‘Genu funny and clever.’ julian 
Symons THE SUNDAY TIMES 13s 6d 
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his 
seventieth 
hook 

.. . for 
his 
seventieth 
birthday 


A. P. HERBERT 


Look Back and Laugh 





To celebrate his three score and ten A. P. H. presents 
‘a sort of birthday jumble book’. Its ingredients are the 
plums for fifty years of comic writing, and it makes the 
gayest Festschrift ever. 16s 





novels 


novor TRACY 


A NUMBER OF THINGS is her best novel since 
The Straight and Narrow Path, a deliciously irreverent 
story of a young writer on the loose among the exotic 
human blooms of the Caribbean. ‘So much warmth, 
wit and vitality’—Hilary Seton, Sunday Times. 


AUBREY GOODMAN 


THE GOLDEN YOUTH OF LEE PRINCE is a glit- 
tering first novel by one of the most talked of young 
writers in New York today. It follows the career of a 
wealthy playboy, and is ‘triumphantly enjoyable and 
entertaining’ Kenneth Martin, John O’London’s. 18s 


DELANO AMES 


THE MAN IN THE TRICORN HAT introduces a 
delightful new policeman to thrillerdom: the unshaven, 
amorous Juan Llorca of the Spanish Guardia Civil. 15s 


"AFRICA 


ELSY LEUZINGER'S opulent volume in Methuen’s 
Art of the World series presents the essence of negro 
art and an excursion through the various style regions. 
With 63 colour plates and 144 line drawings. 42s 
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tennis on soggy, daisied grass-courts, detective- 
stories, reserve and crumpets. The novels which 
make Sebastian’s brief, meteoric reputation are 
Firbankian celebrations of English strangeness; 
but they are also obviously, rejected scraps from 
some Nabokovian notebook. 

There’s no point in pretending Nabokov found 
as much here as in America. Materially, the novel 
is thin: a glancing European caricature as 
superficial as any by Ludwig Bemelmans. But it 
makes up a sense of completeness by sheer per- 
formance. It’s performance of a kind which may 
have seemed more striking at the end of the 
Thirties, when it looked as if the next step in 
fiction must be the same kind of break-down 
already accomplished in painting and drama of 
the fourth-wall convention, the suspension of 
disbelief. Nabokov pursues well beyond Joyce 
and Firbank the involvement of the reader in his 
methods by parody, fantasy and verbal horse- 
play. The saga of Sebastian is not only a parody 
of all Corvian quests and literary detection, but 
of the very habit of narrative. It is filled with 
witnesses who. remember nothing, of evocative 
scenes where the persons in question never went. 
There’s an elaborate pretence of attacking a 
rival biographer, and a feint at exposing a love 
affair which ends with a pass made at the _nar- 
rator. There is no such thing in the end as 
Sebastian, as a subject of the novel; only the 
multitudinous possibilities of treatment and 
viewpoint, the discovery of the story-teller in the 
creation of a style. It would be interesting to 
know if anyone in 1941 recognised what might 
happen when this extravagant virtuoso sub- 
jectivity hit upon a subject it wished to render. 

British Guiana is a swampy, coastal ribbon of 
asphalt, tin roofs, politics and neon; a few score 
empty miles of rice and canals; and then nothing 
but a giant amber river winding into legendary 
forest of orchids, diamonds, butterflies and gold. 
Finally, at the forest’s back rises the great 
escarpment where the Kaieteur Falls smoke 
hundreds of feet down from timeless savannahs 
grazed by Andean cumulus. It is a landscape 
designed by Jung, and in Palace of the Peacock 
the young Guianese writer Wilson Harris makes 
it the image of an interior quest through the 
jungles of the subconscious to the uplands of 
mystical experience. This isn’t a novel: the nar- 
rative apparatus of two brothers and a drowned 
crew on a dream-expedition to Mariella (a 
woman? a village? reality?) is only the icono- 
graphy of a cryptic prose-poem, a fusion of 
Rimbaud, Crashaw and W. H. Hudson. It’s too 
private a meditation to mean much to an out- 
sider or for me to recommend whole-heartedly. 
But the mixture of primitive and Christian 
imagery it throws out is sufficiently powerful, 
like the Indo-baroque saints on Peruvian 
cathedrals, that I must note the arrival of what 
looks like the most striking Caribbean imagina- 
tion since George Lamming’s. 

I found myself convinced and beguiled by 
the adolescent heroine of Where the Boys Are, 
returning bare-fingered, pregnant but cheerful 
from her orgiastic Easter vacation in Florida. In 
fact, I haven’t enjoyed a novel so much this 
summer. Without pretence to more than rowdy 
American college humour, Glendon Swarthout 
manages to make his picture of American youth’s 
spring swarming to the beaches of Fort Lauder- 
dale, tumbling south like seals to the mating- 
grounds of Alaska, a broad, affectionate state- 
ment about the generation of the Fifties. Do 
enough people over here seek out the new Ameri- 
can academic comic novels—Mary McCarthy, 
Peter de Vries, Alfred Grossman? As Mr. 
Swarthout introduced his Dialectic Jazz quartet, 
who call their creations ‘Keep Britain Tidy’ and 
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‘An Encounter Between Coleridge and Carlyle 
on Hampstead Heath,’ I realised with a rush of 
collective gratitude that their humour—fast, 
erudite, generous, irreverent—is one of the 
reasons I couldn’t live in another time. 


RONALD BRYDEN 


Perversities 


Jean-Paul Sartre. By Philip Thody. (Hamish 


Hamilton, 21s.) 


WHATEVER the fluctuations in French literary 
fashion, it is already very obvious that Sartre’s is 
no mere post-war vogue-reputation, and Mr. 
Thody’s careful study is welcome. The writing 
is everywhere crisp and clear, and one would be 
quite mistaken in inferring from the footnote on 
page 32 (‘See Notes for Sartre’s views on the 
contingency of wiggling bottoms’) that its man- 
ner is humourless. Mr. Thody is by no means 
uncritical, and indeed he is unlikely to convert 
anyone who dislikes Sartre. But he will leave 
such a reader-with, at any rate, a heightened sense 
of Sartre’s formidable talents and extraordinary 
intellectual versatility. 

The apparent arbitrariness or perversity of 
many of the conclusions and pronouncements. of 
France’s most distinguished intellectual is well 
known, and puzzling. It is characteristic of him 
to affirm that ‘observation tells us that young 
children feel repulsion in the presence of vis- 
cosity.. The man who says this also says things 
about the behaviour of lovers, or of the Soviet 
Union, which seem equally contrary to fact. Mr. 
Thody sets out, not so much to mitigate these 
perversities, as to show how they come about. 
In the process he succeeds in demonstrating a 
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satisfying performance,”’ The Times, 

“‘Ruthlessly honest and quite irresistibly 
funny . . . she writes enchantingly?’ 
Daily Express. Illustrated 21s 
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A Nation Reborn 
RICHARD CROSSMAN 
The Israel of Weizmann, Bevin and 


Ben-Gurion. “Vintage Crossman.” 
Sunday Times. 12s 6d 


Jean-Paul Sartre 
PHILIP THODY 


author of Albert Camus 


“The most carefully sympathetic, stimu- 
lating and intelligently critical of all the 
books (on Sartre).”’ Times Lit. — 
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A Charm of Words 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 


A lively collection of ideas on a wide 
range of etymological subjects. 15s 
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certain kind of unity in Sartre’s work and out- 
look; not the unity that results from consistent 
and logical thought, but rather the recurrent 
flavour of a curious, interesting and obsessed 
personality expressing itself through various 
modés—creative, critical or philosophic. The 
advantage of Mr. Thody’s method of limpid 
exposition is that it helps us to get inside this 
strange personal world and to appreciate how 
remarkable is the genius which can communicate 
so rarefied an anguish as that of The Diary of 
Antoine Roquentin at the ‘contingency’ of things. 
A more technical approach might have bemused 
us with the jargon. of ‘intentionality’; a less 
sympathetic approach would have left us, 
impatient at Sartre’s peculiar mode of discourse, 
with its irritating mixture of rhetoric and reason- 
ing, and its resolute refusal to separate logic from 
psychology. By admitting his author’s obses- 
sions, by showing (for example) just how much 
Sartre’s hatred and contempt for ‘nice people,’ 
‘tthe Just’ or ‘the Others’ is due to his identifica- 
tion of them with the French bourgeoisie, and 
how his romantic dislike of certain bourgeois 
traits can be distinguished from his best insights 
(as in the remarkable story The Childhood of a 
Léader), Mr. Thody has taken a lot of the sting 
out of the philistine anger and shock which Sartre 
in some ef his writings seems, so perversely, to 
invite. 

There are two aspects of Sartre the thinker, and 
the rational connection between them is still to 
seek. Mr. Thody has not found it, but this is 
hardly a criticism of him; Sartre -himself has not 
yet given us a systematic exposition of his ethical 
views, nor his projected comprehensive treatise 
on ‘Man.’ Thus on the one hand he appears as an 
inward-looking, almost insanely subjectivist or 





THE ROAD 
TO MODERN 
SURGERY 


HUGO GLASER 


With the acceptance of Lister’s ideas 
on antiseptic treatment eighty 

years ago, a whole new technique of 
surgery has grown up with the result 
that the expectation of life has 

been doubled. In this absorbing book 
Professor Glaser gives a complete 
survey of the advances in medicine, 
surgery and allied sciences during the 
past hundred years, tells the stories 

of the great surgical milestones 

and explains how the new techniques 
were introduced. Superbly 

illustrated with 47 photographs. 

30s. net. Published September 29. 
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solipsistic thinker, intellectualising the imagina- 
tive writer who conveys to us /a nausée and the 
‘glueyness’ of existence. On the other hand, he 
appears as a progressive, melioristic intellectual 
with utilitarian leanings, avowedly confident at 
the prospect of Man’s freedom to shape his 
destiny (the same prospect of limitless possibility 
that seemed to frighten the author of The Diary 
of Antoine Roquentin). This is the Sartre we 
chiefly know today, who shows such quixotic 
courage in maintaining his peculiar in-and-out 
relationship with the Communist Party orthodoxy 
(even after 1956). He has flung himself on the 
wheel of Marxism; it refuses to turn, but he 
remains stuck there still. The ‘tension and 
ambiguity’ (to use Mr. Thody’s phrase) that re- 
sults from this duality may be a grave fault in 
an abstract thinker; it is perhaps impossible for 
a philosopher to incorporate both the spirit of 
Fichte and the spirit of Bentham. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that from these conflicts and 
revulsions the imaginative writer, and above all 
the dramatist, may benefit: And in the plays from 
Crime Passionnel onwards—Mr. Thody gives a 
stimulating account of the latest of them, the 
ambitious Les Séquestrés d’Altona, in which 
Sartre has created his most interesting character 
since Hoederer—the Sartrian dialectic begins to 
glow with a vitality which he was unable to instil 
into the unfinished sequence of novels called 
Roads to Freedom. He has become the greatest 
European dramatist since Bernard Shaw. Why 
he has got bored with the novel, and why the 
drama seems to be a more suitable medium for 
the working-out of his ideas, are interesting 
questions into which Mr. Thody does not go very 
deeply; but it is one of the merits of his essay 
that he encourages us to think about them for 
ourselves. W. W. ROBSON 


Different 





The Natural Bent. By Lionel Fielden. (Deutsch, | 


25s.) 


It’s odd to learn that, of the bulk of these pages, 
a publisher’s reader once wrote: ‘I have read 


| these chapters with very little interest and a good 
It's odd, because one section | 


deal of disgust.’ 


alone fired Mr. Alan Moorehead to write his fine | 


account of the Gallipoli campaign; and because 


Mr. Fielden’s book is, for the general reader, a | 


natural. It’s a lot more, and will be indeed many 
things to many men. These enthralling journals 
trace the career, not checkered but gorgeously 
tessellated, of a dilettante of the first water. Set 
down with breathless fluency, packed with inci- 
dent, action, exotic scenery, notabilities, hig-lif, 
history, opinion and confession, it leaves one 
with the unforgettable self-portrait of a mad- 
deningly perverse eccentric who is, in the end, 
the most disarming charmer. 


Mr. Fielden is different. At five, he’s already 


reading aloud to his grandmother daily the Times 
first leader. The household, dominated by fussing 


| women, suggests the conditions of Tzarist Russia, 


or somewhere deeper into the Orient. Yet it’s 


| solidly English, and almost eighteenth-century. 


Father, a humourless Jorrocks, is an MFH, 
though of Quaker stock. At eight, the young 
Lionel strips in a coppice, and persuades his 
cousin, six, to remove her clothes, too. They are 
discovered by a groom, reported (‘disgusting’) and 
‘beaten to bruises and tears.” Meanwhile: 
came to the conclusion that one of us—but 
which?—must be deformed.’ 

After Eton comes the Kaiser’s war. Typically, 
Mr. Fielden refuses to ‘join up,’ and then volun- 
teers; declines, but earns, a commission. Through 
the first war, through a varied series of entre deux 
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Evelyn Waugh’s 


A TOURIST IN 
AFRICA 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s net 


An amusing and perceptive account of a brief 
but leisurely tour Mr. Waugh made in Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Rhodesia the winter before 
last. 


THE FLAT IN 
PARIS 


Edith De Born 


Like Schloss Felding and The House in Vienna’ 
this novel is primarily concerned with a young 
girl’s first love; but it is also, like the others 
a portrait of a place and an age. 15s net 


THE MAN WHO 
WAS CHIEF 
Geoffrey Horne 


Set in Africa, this is the story of a tribe as 
well as of its leader, of the welding of a tribe 
into a nation, and of its fate under The Man 


Who Was Chief. 15s net 


ROAG’S 
SYNDICATE 


George Davis 


An ingenious tale of pleasant, comfortable 
i which ends at the 


adult delinquency ... 
14s net 


Central Criminal Court. 





Ready 17 October 


Auberon Waugh’s 


THE 
FOXGLOVE SAGA 


JOHN BETJEMAN writes: “A born novelist . . . 1 
want to do all I can to bring this fantastic 
new humorist to the public eye.” 


GRAHAM GREENE writes: “Only once this fifty 
years, I think, has there been a first night like 
this—and that too was in the Waugh family. 
It is superb. your book . 15s net 


THE STORMS 
OF SUMMER 


John Iggulden 


A long, exceptionally well written and powerful 
novel, in which Mr. Iggulden, the author of 
Breakthrough, puts forward the idea that there 
is a testing period in everyone’s life that either 
makes or breaks them. 18s net 
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Studies in Words 


C.S. LEWIS 


In his new book for students of English literature 
C. S. Lewis analyses seven key words and some 
related ones, and distinguishes their uses at various 
times and by various authors. His book links 
semantics, literary criticism, and the history of 
thought. 2Is. net 
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Awo 


CHIEF AWOLOWO 


Chief Obafemi Awolowo’s autobiography tells of 
his early years in a small Nigerian town, his 
struggles to educate himself, his studies at London 
University and return to Nigeria to become a suc- 
cessful barrister and leader of the Action Group 
party. Library Edition, 25s. net 

Paperbound, 15s. 
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' The Elements of Drama 
J. L. STYAN 


An introduction to the drama emphasizing that 
plays are created by a co-operation of author, actor, 
producer and audience. There are close analyses of 
excerpts from plays by Shakespeare, Shaw, Wilde, 
Eliot, Cocteau, Sartre, Fry and others. 25s. net 
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Party Politics, Volume I 
Appeal to the People 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


This is the first of three volumes on ‘ Party Politics’ 
and is the conclusion to Sir Ivor Jennings’s stan- 
dard survey of English constitutional and political 
practice, of which Cabinet Government and Parlia- 
ment have already been published. 45s. net 
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Kossoh Town Boy 


R. B. WELLESLEY COLE 


The boyhood story of an African surgeon—the 
first African to be elected a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. It is told simply, 
frankly and with humour. Jilustrated by FELIX 
COBBSON. Library Edition, 12s. 6d. net 

Paperbound, 6s. 6d. 
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Glasgow Limited 
T. T. PATERSON 


A human as well as an economic study of a re- 
markable achievement in industrial relations—a 
manager’s success in bringing peace and produc- 
tivity to a factory with a long record of unrest and 
low production. Publications of the Department of 
Social and Economic Research, University of Glas- 
gow. 30s. net 
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guerres activities, through the Hitler war and 
the post-war, the pattern is constant. He declines 
offers, volunteers for unsuitable assignments; and 
the more he is faulted or thwarted, the better his 
recovery He fails his FO interview with a 
riotous observation about the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Tonks throws him out of the Slade, where 
he sits on his donkey between Rex Whistler and 
Oliver Messel. With the League he has short 
engagements in Geneva, at the Hague, and [ater 
with Nansen in the Balkans. At the Treasury, at 
the Ministry of Food, there are brief interludes. 
Anti-war, anti-Establishment, anti-exam, anti- 
Admin., he ends his career as a gay and veteran 
AYM in a blaze of affluence in Italy. 

Two phases of Mr. Fielden’s career are of 
exceptional interest. He was under Reith in the 
pioneering days of the BBC. And he went to India, 
before the withdrawal of the British Raj, to re- 
organise broadcasting in that. sub-continent. 
These episodes account for the better half of 
nearly 400 pages of frequently instructive enter- 
tainment. On India, Mr. Fielden wrote a book, 
Beggar My Neighbour, which was the subject of 
fierce controversy in Horizon, during the Forties, 
between himself and George Orwell, ‘who had a 
particular dislike of me. 

Returning from Alexandria to Marseille on the 
Kaiser-I-Hind in October, 1918, Mr. Fielden 
made the acquaintance of another odd man out, 
whose destiny may be thought to be more 
bizarrely linked with his own: ‘a strange and very 
unsympathetic figure, wrapped in anger... 
rude and boorish.’ It was T. E. Lawrence. They 
had in common, nevertheless, a rare asceticism 
about sex. Mr. Fielden makes’ no bones about 
calling himself a homosexual. Yet the word is 
one which may so easily attract and repel readers 
for the wrong reasons that it seems worth dis- 
cussing in his own context. Almost engaged, at 
one period, to a girl who reciprocated his devo- 
tion, he says: ‘I was convinced that to pass my 
life with her would be heaven. But I did not, alas, 
wish to kiss her, fondle her, or go to bed with 
her.’ (It was in vain that he sought a cure from 
Jung in Zurich.) ‘If such was my natural bent,’ 
he adds, ‘I myself certainly did not bend it or like 
it that way: it was a crippling deformity.’ 

An obsession with deformation seems to have 
led to ‘fear of entanglement.’ And elsewhere Mr. 
Fielden propounds a theory that ‘when a boy is 
surrounded in youth by older women whom he 
reveres, the idea of going to bed with a woman 
appears to him an act of sacrilege’;.so that, by 
the age of thirty, as to sex: ‘I decided that I must 
cut it resolutely out of my life.’ To this vow 
he attributes the ‘disconcerting’ -effect he is apt 
tov have upon many people. It is to be hoped that 
the more prejudiced reader will be able to see that 
here, too, may be the source of that warmth and 
energy with which Mr. Fielden has irradiated so 
many walks of life and this account of them, 
redeemed even in its most exasperating moments 
by a matchless grace and candour. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


An Impossible Marriage ? 


Married to Tolstoy. 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


TuE bother with the story of the Tolstoys’ mar- 
riage is that everything is on such an uncomfort- 
able scale. Tolstoy, of course, never did things 
by halves. His debaucheries were more thorough 
than other men’s, his repentances correspond- 
ingly more intense. He enjoyed life more pas- 
sionately, and he feared death more urgently. 
He also loved more deeply and suffered more 


By Cynthia Asquith. 
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deeply in love. Inevitably for Tolstoy matrimony 
was a drama of epic dimensions. Every aspect of 
it was heightened—the bliss of the early days, 
the passion that lasted into late old age, the joys 
of prolific parenthood, the grief of bereavements, 
and the tensions and quarrels. It is as if every- 
thing that has ever happened in every marriage 
were concentrated into this single case. 

As once again we read the story we find our- 
selves asking the same old questions. Would the 
final tragedy have been averted if the Tolstoys 
had possessed a greater sense of privacy (in the 
last year no fewer than seven observers, apart 
from the Tolstoys themselves, were keeping 
copious diaries)? Would it have helped if Tolstoy 
had made fewer demands on Sonia’s allegiance to 
his religious views, or if Sonia could have been 
more tolerant of them? Or was marriage with a 
genius like Tolstoy impossible, and a tragic col- 
lision between two such temperaments inevit- 
able? In all fairness could Sonia under the 
circumstances have avoided some kind of mental 
breakdown—or Tolstoy doné anything else than 
leave her? In spite of all this is it possible to 
doubt that to the very end husband and wife 
loved each other deeply and sincerely? And 
admitting this must we conclude that in such 
cases love is not enough? 

This book answers none of these questions, 
and really what is the point—I for one cannot 
help feeling—of telling the painful story once 
more? In her preface the late Lady Cynthia 
Asquith calls herself ‘a self-appointed Counsel 
for the Defence.’ She is, however, too fair- 
minded to see only Sonia’s side of the question. 
She does not conceal, for example, that she had 
early shown symptoms of mental instability, or 
gloss over what she calls ‘the nauseating tone of 
Sonia’s diary’ in the latter ‘demented days.’ She 
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Mark Abrams 
Richard Rose - Rita Hinden 


A timely, exciting, immensely readable 
book on the dilemma forced on every 
political party by the Socialist crisis, and 
what the outcome might well be. In this 
penetrating study, the authors have looked 
beyond political opinions to trace the 
social influences which are shaping new 
attitudes — and new allegiances. 
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jg.just to Tolstoy in pointing out that he was 
never as dogmatic as his joyless followers, that 
time after time, quite simply and naturally, he 
allowed instinct and emotion to override theory, 
that he made genuine efforts to adjust himself to 
Sonia’s point of view. She admits that to the end 
he retained what Sonia so notably lacked, a 
sense of ‘humour and a sense of fun. There 
are, it is-true, some shrewd and timely comments 
from the woman’s point of view on Sonia’s many 


trials. But there is nothing in the book that has 
not been said a dozen times before. 

It is, after all, the magnitude of Tolstoy's 
genius that gives the personal story its scale, and 
as the fiftieth anniversary. of his death in the 
stationmaster’s: house at Astopovo approaches, 
surely it is this that needs further attention rather 
than the private miseries? As Tolstoy himself 
said, the best part of a writer is to be found in 
his books not in his life. GILBERT PHELPS 


Compassionate, Distinguished, Moving 


By COLIN 


EVIEWING books—particularly novels—is an 
BE vngtsietul task, because it demands quite 
hard work (reading the things, perhaps even 
more than writing about them); often doing this 
work at speed. under anxious pressure from 
literary editors haunted by publication dead- 
lines; and most of all, because of the extreme 
difficulty of getting much below the surface of a 
book in the usual maximum of 1,000 words. 
Writers should thus be grateful to reviewers (if 
not excessively so) for trying to divine, in such 
conditions, what the book’s intention may have 
been, for deciding on its achievement, and for 
revealing both, as best“they can, to the ‘reading 
public’ on whom writers so much depend. 
Nevertheless, all writers must have suffered 
pain from what seem fairly easily corrigible 
faults in most reviewers. To name first their use 
of neuter ‘critical’ terms which have by now 
become strictly meaningless—or which serve to 
mask some other meaning (of which the re- 
viewer himself may well be unaware). Current 


Four Absentees 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


‘Who writes so well’ (T.L.S.) about DYLAN | 


THOMAS, GEORGE ORWELL, J. 
MIDDLETON MURRY, ERIC GILL. Nearly 
200 column inches of reviews since publication. 

13s 6d 


Sahara 


GEORG GERSTER 


An up-to-the-minute, superbly illustrated 
account of the world’s most famous and 
enigmatic desert. 

‘An outstanding contribution to the liter- 
ature of exploration.’ Halifax Daily Courier. 
‘Fascinating and authentic.’ Manchester 
Evening News. 30s 


The Gouffé Case 


JOACHIM MAASS 


‘One of the most impressive novels | have 
read for many years.’ Daniel George 
Sept. 26 2Is 


Barrie & Rockliff 
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instances of reviewers’ cant (new terms froth 
up and go flat all the time) are these: 

Compassionate. Intended in praise, though in 
fact probably alluding to the writer’s pre- 
sumptuous, self-indulgent tone of high-minded 
patronage—but one deemed to be bullyingly 
convincing. 

Moving. No review is complete, these days, 
without that one—usually placed tellingly in its 
final sentence. Intellectuals are esteemed to be 
above emotion and, even more, entirely free 
from sentimentality (however often, inside their 
bright brains, there may be found an extremely 
gooey core). This word is thus the permitted 
synonym for ‘feeling’: implying that I (the re- 
viewer) and you (my reader), both having 
emotion under strictest mental curb, can, over 
this book, safely and publicly let ourselves 
go a little. The use of this term also often betrays, 
in the reviewer’s temperament, a sterile capacity 
for static ‘emotion’ of a generalised, abstract 
nature, and one of no personal tenderness at all; 
or sO one must suppose, if he can find no fresh 
words to express an individual feeling. 

Important. Really meaning something like, 
‘This is a book you'd better say you've read 
though it’s hard going, and I’m not sure I really 
get it.’ 

Perceptive (or percipient). These really mean, 
‘lm much surprised the writer spotted all this: 
clever fellow.’ 

Distinguished. ‘The book, whatever its defects, 
has tone; and I’m a bit scared of its author.’ 

Considerable. Totally meaningless, though 
quite a favourite. 

I would also mention such tired, omnibus old- 
timers as: 

Romantic. Used both pejoratively and with 
approval—it 1s often hard to determine which. 

Documentary. Usually in fact meaning, ‘the 
writer seems to know what he’s talking about— 
but of course, anyone could mug that up.’ The 
reviewer, in this case, will probably disguise his 
prior ignorance of the theme, and profit by the 
writer’s labours to pronounce on it with 
authority. Alternatively, he may mistake a book 
that happens to be about some social group 
outside his own experience, and about which the 
writer's own apprehensions may very well be 
far more intuitive than factual, for a work of 
conscious ‘documentation.’ 

‘Nat really a novel at all.’ It being implied that 
we all know perfectly well what one really is 
(though this is rarely defined), and all agree 
about it. 

I. come now to what one may call ‘defects of 
method’ on the reviewer's part: 

Neglected ‘homework. A reviewer cannot 
pronounce effective judgment on any writer's 
work unless he is at least acquainted with what 
he has done before; and so can see if, and in what 
ways, the current book develops a total vision. 
At all events, a reviewer who’s not prepared to 
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‘ European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual book 
will be indispensable to the intelligent tourist in 
Europe. It will enable him or her to select at a 
glance the most important works of art, historical 
buildings and ancient monuments in more than 
800 places of aesthetic interest. A biographical 
section covers some 300 famous artists. 470 
illustrations (106 in colour) and 8 maps. 

9” x6” September 29 42s 


History for 


Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text by 
JAN READ This delightful book introduces 
Spain’s foremost cartoonist. To Mingote, history 
is as much a subject for humour and satire as are 
the abuses of the present day. His drawings have 
style as well as force. Jan Read is best known for 
his work in filmis and television, including The 
Blue Lamp. 


oh” x72’ October 6 I5s 


Nelson’s Atlas of 


European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS A clear and concise 
description of ‘the life habits of the 419 species 
of birds known to breed in this country and on 
the Continent grouped systematically in families, 
genera, and species (under the headings Faunal 
Type, Distribution, Habitat, Food, Nest, Move- 
ment) is accompanied in each case by an outline 
map in colour making it possible to identify the 
distribution of the bird at a glance. 355 half- 
tone plates by the most distinguished European 
ornithological photographers. 

14” X 10}” November 70s 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA HIGGINS 
and illustrated by PIA ROSHARDT Almost all 
the 91 cacti shown in such strange and beautiful 
diversity have been copied from specimens in the 
Zurich City Collection, the richest in Europe. 
Every plate has a lengthy caption giving details 
of habitat, size-and botanical features. The text 
provides a comprehensive survey of cacti in 
general. 60 full-colour plates. 

9h” x7?” November 3 42s 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN This learned and 
fascinating survey of Scottish castles begins 
with the broch and the motte, traces the evolu- 
tion of early stone castles, the tower house and 
its post-reformation modifications, ending with 
Cromwellian and Hanoverian fortifications. 44 
half-tone plates and many line drawings. Nelson’s 
Studies in History and Archaeology 

85” x 6?’ November 42s 
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undertake this task should avoid rebuking the 
writer for not doing, in the latest book, what he 


- possibly has already done in others. Some re- 


viewers come out frankly with, ‘I have not read 
his prior output, but .. .’ which is of course 
engaging, if somewhat irresponsible (not to say 
cheeky). 

Attribution of ‘influences.’ Many reviewers 
spice their piece with references to earlier (and 
present) writers who, they declare, have ‘in- 
fluenced’ their subject. Thus, all writers have 
had the bizarre experience of reading, in 
reviews, that writers they dislike, or haven’t read 
at all, have ‘influenced’ them. Admittedly, even 
a writer one does not admire can affect one’s out- 
look; and an ‘indirect influetice’ may very well 
be possible by a writer one has not actually 
read. But this is a lazy practice on the reviewer’s 
part. If he thinks he detects an ‘influence,’ he 
should express this not by baldly quoting a name, 
but by making the nature of the supposed in- 
fluence clear to readers. 

Quotation out of context (or without para- 
phrasing the context). Almost any short extract 
from any book can be made to look absurd (or 
anything else) by such quotation. This practice 
does have the slight advantage, from the writer’s 
point of view, that at least his own words can 
be read a moment, instead of the reviewer’s: 
though mis-quotation—all too frequent—doubly 
defeats the writer. 

Getting the ‘plot’ wrong. I am sorry to say 
it is often all too apparent, from the gross errors 
in his account of what the book is said to be 
about, that the reviewer has been skipping. I 
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don’t blame lim for doing this (since we all do 
it), but he should at least ask his wife to read 
the book through conscientiously, and check his 
review for any blatant mistakes. 

‘False links.’ It is maddening to be given, by a 
literary editor, several books to review together 
which have only in common that they are bound 
and printed. All the same, bogus ‘links’ between 
the review of each should be avoided. (Example: 
‘Mrs. Goodman. perhaps, is a-dish of a different 
season from Mrs. Stone, yet . . .’) Telescoped 
‘literary’ links are worse. (‘So what I have called 
the “novel of close impact” has, in our day, as 
its counterpart. what I may call the “novel of 
evasion.” .. .’) 

And now some ‘defects of attitude’—graver 
perhaps, if more intangible: 

A ‘personal’ review. | do not think any writer 
minds (after his momentary pang) a severe, even 
a hostile criticism of his work if it seems to him 
reasoned, and its views authentically held. What 
is objectionable. though—and all too -common— 
are references, by the reviewer, to what sort of 
person he supposes the writer to be: even when 
these are intended to be cordial. Examples of 
each: ‘I can just hear Mr. X saying, if ever The 
Bookman gives him a television interview . . .’ 
Or: ‘X is, all the same, a man it’s good to have 
around these days. .. .” 

Condescension. Certainly, most books that 
appear aren’t all that great shakes: and it is 
entirely right that anyone presumptuous enough 
to publish one should be cut down to his real 
size. Yet the tone whereby many reviewers 
convey that it’s an appalling drag for anyone as 
astute and preoccupied as they to have to con- 
sider such lamentable stuff should surely—if 
only because of modesty—be avoided. 

Politeness to ‘names.’ There are some august 
literary ‘names’ (well known to one and all) 
which, it is felt by most reviewers, should be 
criticised—if at all—with circumspection. This is 
really not very bold. Conversely, perverse re- 
viewers of a certain mould may feel obliged to 
flaunt their emancipation by assailing such 
writers’ work excessively. In either case, what is 
being reviewed is not a book, but a personality. 

Terror of being ‘caught out.’ Reviewers—even 
the best—are often afflicted by an apparent 
anxiety not to be thought un-smart, un-sharp, 
un-contemporary—persons easily deceived. Thus 
most reviews will be found to contain a 
number of phrases intended, as it were, as in- 
surance premiums against the risk of this hap- 
pening. But quite superfluously: what does it 
matter? A good reviewer—as any good writer— 
should trust his work to determine taste and 
fashion in good time, and not probe nervously 
for what these are momentarily supposed to be. 

The ‘balanced view. So many reviewers 
believe that (in 600 words or so) they must pro- 
pound a god-like, ultimate judgment on the 
wretched volume, taking account of heaven’s 
all-in-all. This is impossible, as well as unhelpful 
to the reader, writer—and reviewer (and also a 
peculiarly English fault: we all think ourselves 
protestant popes). As a corollary to this defect, a 
great many try to say too many things in too 
small a space. One or two thoughts, expertly 
developed (especially, of course, if penetrating 
and personal), will give a better notion of the 
book’s nature, and of its quality, than will a tight 
anthology of On the one hands, and On the 
others. 

On the practical level, I would say that a re- 
viewer should decline to notice any book he 
either feels he does not understand (this hap- 
pens to everyone sometimes, after all) or about 
whose material he may find he is far too 
ignorant to express a useful Opinion. 


On the human level, a reviewer should fea 
neither to blame (that won’t be so difficult!) nor 
praise. To write in praise is much the more 
exacting, for to convey joy is far harder than to 
transmit spleen (which dire emotion often may 
seem, indeed, to arise as much from the re. 
viewer’s distaste for his own voluntagy task as 
from his nausea at perusing the luckl@s$ volume). 
He should also show courtesy to the writer he is 
reviewing, though no deference whatever. 

As many writers of books sometimes review 
and many professional reviewers publish books 
my tetchy generalisations may apply, of course, 
to either kind of writer in his function of re- 
viewer. Indeed, many ‘creative’ writéts (particu- 
larly, for some reason, poets) are at#their most 
dull and careless when reviewing. isis a pityh 
that original talent, when applied’ to’ criticism,)) 
should fail to illuminate a book, and result sof 
often only in a piece that might be’ called ‘not}} 
really a review at all,’ however much, in tone, ith 


may be moving... . 


It’s A Crime 


A Companion to Murder. By E. Spencer Shew, 
(Cassell, 25s.) A collection of thumbnail sketches 
of British murders, murderers and murder trials 
of this century, with a few counsel and judges, f 
given an air of some sort of scholarship by being 
arranged dictionary-wise, alphabetically, with 
cross-references and an imposing bibliography. 
But the prose is clotted with such clichés a; 
‘remembered in the halls of infamy,’ and with 
feeble facetiousness (of John George Haigh, for 
instance: ‘Being a killer who notched up corpses 
with terrifying facility, he was liable to melt one 
down in a bath of sulphuric acid, if one possessed 
any loose capital . . .’), and the scholarship does 
not stretch so far as to spell ‘aircraftman’ cor- 
rectly, or to give the name of Jeannie Baxter’s 
protector, who was so important in her trial for 
murder, or to include Ronald True. 

Killer’s Payoff. By Ed McBain. (Boardman 
12s. 6d.) A prolific and usually pretty plausible 
American crime-writer back on form with hi 
carefully matter-of-fact account of how the 
policemen at his 87th Precinct cop-house sei 
about the problem of who blew a blackmailet 
to bits. The dénouement depends on too many 
people behaving wildly out of character, but 
everything up till then is soberly convincing and 
utterly readable. 

They Died in the Spring. By Josephine Pullein- 
Thompson. (Hammond, 12s. 6d.) Pleasantly § 
straightforward, sober-sided novel in which the 


2 


Colonel gets shot by sporting gun after having F 


infuriated the village (and especially the madly 
neurotic rector) by threatening to plough up the 
cricket field. Then the body of Miss Schmidt, the 
home help, is found in a well. The pace is as 
sedate as such a setting and such simple victims 
demand; the characters are recognisable and the 
policemen pleasant; and if the murderer seems 
unlikely and the motive slender, so (I suppose) 
are most murderers and motives. 

The Accomplices. By Leonard Cooper. (Cresset 
Press, 15s.) The special relationship that grows 
up between accuser and accused, pursuer and 
pursued, suspect and cop, even torturer and tor- 
tured, has been explored in novel and opera and 
film, from Les Misérables onward. Here it ‘is 
again, in a long, intelligent, satisfying cold-wat 
thriller, with an idealistic, intellectually arrogant 
physicist who has sold secrets, and a security 
officer who hates Communists, not simply as the 
enemy, but as dangerous beasts, to be destroyed, 
and who is himself a subtly complex character— 


not at all the Blimp he first appears to be. 
CYRIL RAY 
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The Gol 


By NICHOLAS 


With. all the commotion of 
having Khrushchev and Castro 
and all arriving in Manhattan 
and the entire police force 
lining the streets, it would not 
be surprising if some foreigner 
seized the opportunity to get 
away with the gold of the Federal 
Reserve at Fort Knox. Curious 
things are happening in the gold 
market. When politicians are 


\\ 


a 






- assassinated, even if it is only in the Middle East, 


when capitalists are being expropriated, even if it 
is only in Cuba or the Congo, some people are 
bound to get very nervous and buy gold for 
hoarding. In London the scramble for gold has 
been so hectic that the price jumped this week 
to an equivalent dollar price of $35.25}. Now if 


_,you are a central bank or a monetary authority 
_@f some State you can go to Fort Knox and buy 
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-COMPANY MEETING 





. COZENS & SUTCLIFFE 


(HOLDINGS) 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 
Tue 19th annual general meeting of Cozens & 
Sutcliffe (Holdings) Limited was held on September 
16 in London, Mr. H. V. Cozens, M.Inst.B.E., 
F.Inst.D. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The year has been an eventful one in the history 
of your Company, as will be apparent from an 
examination of the Accounts. Whilst trading profits 
have risen to £162,547, on the other hand the total 
of Issued Capital and Revenue Reserves is now 
£665,327. The cause of these changes lies in the 
acquisition by your Company of substantially the 
whole of the equity interest of Redler Industries 
Limited and also the outstanding 25% of the Share 
Capital of A. S. Duran & Co. Limited. As our 
interests are now so diverse I am dealing with each 
of the principal subsidiaries in turn: 

Cozens & Sutcliffe Ltd. The structural steel 
industry has for the last twelve months been generally 
quiet. I am pleased to report a revival to more normal 
conditions with our present order book in excellent 
‘condition. Subject always to a continuation of present 
‘tircumstances | anticipate that profits for the coming 
‘year will reach a record level. 

A. S. Duran & Co. Ltd. A 75 per cent. interest 
in this Company was acquired in September, 1958. 
Since then I have initiated a policy of expansion 
which has been reflected in an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the Company’s turnover and corresponding 
improvement in the trading profit. The acquisition of 
the remaining 25 per cent. of the Company's Share 
Capital was effected in June, 1960, for £20,000. 

Redler Industries Ltd. This principal company 
‘owns the whole of the issued Capital of four subsi- 
diaries, viz., Messrs. Redler Conveyors Ltd., Con- 
veyors (Ready Built) Ltd., Arnold Redler Ltd.. and 
Bulkbin Ltd. Its interests are involved in the con- 


flruction of Mechanical Handling Plant for all 
lasses of granular materials in every industry. It is 
My belief that this Company's activities will dove- 


tail very conveniently into those of Messrs. Cozens & 


WSiitcliffe’ Ltd. 


Barring unforeseen contingencies, it is my inten- 
tion to have the Group assets re-valued before the 
vend of the next financial year. 

The report was adopted. 


ys 


1960 


d Flurry 


DAVENPORT 


gold from the Federal Reserve at $35. With 
transport and insurance charges the export price 
is usually about $35.20. Even so, it would pay 
an arbitrage-minded central banker to buy gold 
at Fort Knox and ship it to the free open markets 
in Europe, where it could be sold at a profit. And 
to add spice to the occasion it was reported that 
the Bank of Italy had obtained such a lot of 
dollars from Olympic Games tourists that it was 
more than anxious to convert them into gold. 
There is, of course, an honourable tradition 
‘among central bankers, as there is among thieves, 
not to rat on each other, but it is conceivable 
that a run on the Fort Knox gold will develop 
when the high-ups are quarrelling at the United 
Nations and threatening each other with rockets. 
Perhaps some frightened official will lose his 
nerve when he sees a ‘billion’ dollars’ worth in 
flight. Hurriedly he will close the vaults with a 
notice ‘Embargo on Sale of Gold—By Order.’ 
And, hey presto, Americans will wake-up the 
next morning to read in the papers that the dollar 
price of gold in the free market has soared to $50 
and the dollar is devalued. 

The officials at Fort Knox have already lost 
quité a lot of gold. In the week ending September 
14 $51 million went out, bringing down the 
total stock to $18,939 million, the lowest since 
1940. The loss this year so far is $517 million; 
in the previous two years $3,300 million. Most of 
it has been going to Europe whose total stocks, 
including the British, now exceed $20,000 mil- 
lion. This redistribution is an excellent thing for 
the finance of world trade. When the American 
pile at Fort Knox was as high as $24,600 million 
in 1949 it was an affront and a threat to the 
world trading community. 

It is worth mentioning that the United States 
as an international banker is now in the same 
tight position as the United Kingdom. Its free 
gold and foreign exchange assets are insufficient 
to meet the short-term claims of foreigners. The 
Federal Reserve banks have to maintain a 25 
per cent. gold cover for their note and deposit 
liabilities. This requires about $11,000 million. so 
that the free gold reserve is ‘only about $8,000 
million. Of course, Congress in an emergency 
could reduce or waive the 25 per cent. gold 
cover requirement. And there is no likelihood 
of all the foreign claims being presented at once. 
A large part of them represents the working 
balances of central banks and the big inter- 
national trading companies, while $3,000 million 
is accounted for by US subscriptions to the inter- 
national bod’es. .like the IMF. Nevertheless, the 
maneeuvrable foreign balances are large enough 
to cause the Fort Knox authorities serious embar- 
rassment if a panic were to develop in the 
banking camp. 

While there is absolutely no_sign of panic at 
the moment there is a growing conviction among 
foreign traders that the dollar is overvalued- 
that American exporters are beginning to price 
| theniseives out of the world’s markets. This is also 
| the view of Professor Galbraith, who refers in 

his forthcoming book The Liberal Hour to the 
| ‘high cost of much of our industrial output—in 
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which an egregiously expensive steel supply plays 
a central role.’ This year there has been a re- 
covery in American exports but that is explained 
by the virtual ending of the European discrimina- 
tion against dollar imports. If the declining trend 
of American exports is resumed next year the 
American representatives at the IMF meeting 
in the autumn of 1961 might well be disposed to 
ask for a revaluation of their currency. 


This implies that at the IMF meeting which 
takes place in the next week nothing sensa- 
tional will occur. The Americans might well ask 
the British not to encourage the flow of gold 
from Fort Knox by keeping the Bank of England 
rate at the absurdly high level of 6 per cent. 
while their own monetary authorities are making 
money cheaper. The difference of nearly 3 per 
cent. .in the British favour between the Treasury 
bill rates in London and’ New York is certainly 
an unnecessary aggravation. We could obtain all 
the ‘hot money’ support we need for the £ if 
Bank rate were 5} per cent. But it is possible that 
the Americans are quite willing to see another 
$2,000 million gold flow out provided it makes 
the Europeans happy and content to let non- 
discrimination against dollar. goods stay. 

Sooner or later, when the monetary authorities 
come to see that the besetting economic problem 
of the West is not how to ward off inflationary, 
but deflationary, tendencies, they will realise that 
this business of maintaining separate national 
gold reserves for international trading is a lot of 
nonsense. Instead of trying to attract gold or 
hold on to existing stocks the nations should 
agree to hand over, say, 25 per cent. of their 
gold reserves to the International Monetary 
Fund, which will then credit them with gold 
certificates and issue a lot of international paper 
money for use in international trade. (Professor 
Triffin’s plan on these lines is really. worth con- 
sidering at once.) Gold has long since ceased to 
stifle trade within internal currency systems 
(except in old-fashioned America) and should be 
made to play the servant, not the master, to 
international trade. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


can industrial shares to 588—down through 
the expected support level of 600—was a signal 
for the bears to sell. My colleague referred, on 
August 12, to.the coming recession in the US 
and since then the disappointing failure of capital 
investment to expand and the mounting stocks 
of unsold motor-cars have confirmed the worst 
business fears. As far as our own economy is 
concerned, the only industry to suffer in the near 
future is the motor industry, whose exports to 
the US have already slumped. I have long ago 
advised investors to stay out of motor shares. 
American capital has been leaving New York for 
investment in our own gilt-edged market, where 
yields are so much higher. I doubt whether the 
Americans are in a mood to buy our equities, 
but if they are they generally go for EMI. 
The short-term trend in our, industrial equities 
is downward. There have been some bad com- 
pany reporis from the consumer durable field 
and very disappointing half-yearly results from 
AEI. Steel shares were depressed by the prospect 


be break in the Dow Jones index of Ameri- 
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of higher costs through dearer coal, which the 
industry puts at 10s. a ton. 


Aircraft Shares 


The promise of continued government aid for 
the aircraft industry recently given by Mr. 
Thorneycroft, the new Minister of Aviation, has 
brought fresh inquiries into the market in air- 
craft shares, which has been very steady for the 
past seven months. My own choice is for the 
market leader HAWKER SIDDELEY, which, at 
30s. 6d, gives a yield of 6.9 per cent. on the 
equivalent 10.6 per cent. dividend last covered 
twice, and WESTLAND 5s. shares at 15s. 3d.. which 
return 4.2 per cent. on the equivalent 8 per cent. 
tax-free dividend last covered 3.9 times. Hawker 
Siddeley, which now includes De Havillands and 
the Blackburn Group, have extended their finan- 
cial year to end next December and it will be a 
lcng time before the market knows the results 
of this critical period of reorganisation. The 
directors expect to pay a second interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. in January next and a final for 
the seventeen months of not less than 5 per cent. 
The Brush Electrical subsidiary is now said to 
be doing well, but the slump in its Canadian sub- 
sidiaries has yet to be overcome. Westland Air- 
craft has taken over Fairey Aviation and the heli- 
copter activities of Bristol Aeroplane. It is on the 
helicopter development that this company bases 
its future. The directors have said that they hope 
to pay not less than 8 per cent. tax free for the 
twelve months to September, 1960. Clearly in- 
vestors who enter the aircraft share market will 
have to exercise a great deal of patience 


Gold Shares and Goldfields 


The recovery in the gold share market which I 
recently predicted (mot on any rumours of a 
change in the price of gold) has made further 
headway and I was glad to see an old recom- 
mendation of mine—CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS 
—recover to 70s. against a low this year of 
56s. 6d. This company is raising £5 million 
ty offering a 7 per cent. debenture at par. 
It is an extraordinarily high coupon to offer for 
a company which has just increased its gross 
profits by nearly 50 per cent. and paid a dividend 
of 25 per cent. covered over twice by equity 
earnings. There is to be a one-for-ten scrip issue 
and assuming that the 25 per cent. dividend will 
be maintained on the enlarged capital the yield 
at the present price is nearly 8 per cent. This is 
attractive as compared with the yield of 5.6 per 
cent. obtainable on ANGLO-AMERICAN and RAND 
SELECTION, and 6.7 per cent. on GENERAL MINING. 
Moreover, Goldfields is spreading its interests 
outside South Africa—in Australia, Canada, 
the US and the UK. About 51 per cent. of 
its income is now derived from earnings of 
its industrial subsidiaries. But its gold-mining 
interests are prospering. (The African labour 
force is contented, being very well treated, with 
the result that South African gold production this 
year has been running at a record level.) The yield 
ou the Goldfields debentures may. attract some 
investors, but I would personally go for the 
equity every time. 


British Sugar 


Following up my notes on this undervalued 
hybrid equity I am delighted to hear that a 
deputation of shareholders has seen the directors 
as promised and that a memorandum is being 
prepared for submission to the Minister of Agri- 
culture by the directors on the shareholders’ 
behalf. The shares have moved up to 25s. 6d. and 
should not be sold. I value them at not less than 
double their present market price. 
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Company Notes 


AST year Loyds Retailers acquired by an 
Genie of shares Outram (Investments), a 
company manufacturing electrical goods and 
also trading as wholesale bakers. This company 
has no doubt contributed to the increased 
profit of the parent company, which is up trom 
£520,000 to £724,000. Loyds are retailers of radio 
and television sets, cycles, furniture and electrical 
goods, with over 130 branches. The chairman, 
Mr. Harold Amelam, forecast a dividend of 
25 per cent. last November. This is now to be paid 
for the year ended March 31, 1960—the market 
had hoped for more, as earnings amount to 774 
per cent. However, his statement to shareholders 
is awaited with interest as to how the credit 
squeeze is affecting current trading. The 5s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares are now 25s. to yield 5 per cent. 

Crystalate (Holdings) Ltd. have maintained 
the dividend of 12} per cent. and in so doing 
may have disappointed many shareholders when 
they note the greatly increased profits for the 
year ended March 31, 1960. These have risen 
from £55,226, to £119,686, with a group net profit, 
after tax, of £65,527 against £34,910. This is a 
wise precaution as the chairman, Mr. Jack Lesser, 
points out that it is mecessary to conserve re- 
sources to finance the increased turnover in the 
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current year. He reports that since the end of 
the financial year the trading figures of their sub- 
sidiaries have been well maintained, these are 
Crystalate (Mouldings) Ebenostos Industries, 
British Homophone (manufacturing gramophone 
records); but there was a reduction, [ast year, in 
the turnover of Mica Products and Crystalate 
(Printing). If, as it would appear, profits for the 
current year will be maintained, then! the Is. 
ordinary shares at around Is. 6d. yielding over: 
8 per cent. look an attractive investment. 

Tea Corporation returns to the dividend list 
this year with a payment of 10 per cent., share- 
holders having been without a payment for the 
past two years. Although the company’s harvested 
crop of tea and rubber was slightly smaller than 
for the previous year, tea prices throughout the 
year remained buoyant, enabling the company to 
make a pre-tax profit of £24,572 with only a smalt 
amount allocated for taxation; the net profit was 
£16,072. The chairman, Mr. A. A. Estall, em- 
phasises that it is still the company’s policy to 
produce best quality tea. The Ceylon Govern- 
ment has recently stated that it does not consider 
it advantageous to undertake the nationalisation 
of estates and plantations—and welcomes the 
investment ‘of foreign capital. Tea companies in 
Ceylon should therefore be able to look forward: 
to greater stability in the future. The Ss. ordinary 
shares around 3s. now look a better investment. 


Licensed for Spirits 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


IF anyone noticed a 
strange blue light shining 
over Caxton Hall last 
week, it was probably 
the combined aura of the 
delegates to the Triennial 
Congress of the In- 
ternational Spiritualist 
Federation, who  as- 
sembled there and in the 
Victoria Halls through- 
out the week for lectures 
and demonstrations. 

An air of confidence pervaded the meetings. 
‘The battle against the Churches has been won!’ 
claimed one speaker. ‘The battle against the 
newspapers fas been won!’ Someone unkindly 
mentioned an excellent three-part serial in the 
Sunday Times which had taken spiritualism 
apart in a comprehensive manner. ‘That, he said 
firmly, ‘was just the opinions of one young girl’ 
(a young girl whose little finger, one suspects, 
i: rather thicker than the astral loins of some of 
the spiritualists. However.), There followed a 
mediumistic demonstration. An angular lady in 
a blue dress moved about the platform receiv- 
ing messages and passing them on to members 
of the audience at top speed like a running 
commentary. ‘You—that gentleman there. . 
i have a message . . . I see a medallion . . . do 
you have a medallion? No? . . . you should go 
very cautiously just now . . . one of your loved 
ones... . yes, yes. . .. “You, sir . . . does the 
name Clifford mean anything to you? I see the 
name Clifford.’ ‘I don’ speak English,’ said the 
Frenchman she was addressing. ‘Lebrun .. . I 
see the name Lebrun . . . an old friend perhaps? 





You were in the war?’ It was impressive as a 
demonstratioa of verbal agility, and the various 
people she addressed ended. in every case, 
smiling happily. 

One sign that did suggest some life and vigour 
in the spiritualist movement was a young girl, the 
wife of a healer, who rose up in the balcony to 
rebuke the official windbag on the platform. ‘You 
say the membership of the spiritualist movement 
is increasing, she said. ‘But look at you all—in 
forty years you'll be dead and then what? 
Why don’t we attract young people? Why can't 
we hold them?’ 

The answer to that seems to lie in the nature 
of the religion itself. Religions which are 
equipped with rules or rigid systems of belief 
can inculcate both in the young, but spiritualism 
is altogether vaguer than that. Indeed, as the 


composition of the Congress showed, the word 


covers a great variety of attitudes. Like other 
religions that are supposed to be the same wher- 
ever you meet them—Communism and Catho- 
licism, for instance—spiritualism varies. Just as 


you can get away with remarks in Poland or. 


America that would get you gaoled in the 
Ukraine or Spain, so the assertions of spiri- 
tualism are different from. place to place. In 
France and italy it is not considered a religion 
at all, but a science. In Britain, where almost 


anything frora dogs to dynamics can become &° 


religion overnight, there is a definite spiritualist 
church and ‘ts ministers are licensed to marry 


people and bury them in the same way as, say,’ 


Baptists. In most countries, the help offered to 
other people is unsystematic and personal— 
people attracted to small groups are helped by 
them—but in Brazil (where they are all incarna- 
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tionists as well) they have a regular system of 
hospitals in which their healing goes on side by 
side with orthodox medical treatment. 


On the las: day of the Congress there was a 
demonstration of spirit healing by Harry 
Edwards, the leader of the National Federation 
of Spirit Healers. Mr, Edwards is a thick, sturdy 
man with a ruddy-complexion and white hair: 
he has the determinedly cheery manner of a TV 
compére and his speciality is arthritis. Most of 
the demonstrations were devoted to people with 
locked joints: a man with curvature of the spine 
was straightened out, several women with stif- 
fened knee joints had them improved by his 
knowledgeable massaging; two people who needed 
sticks to. get cn to the stage cast them aside and 
were soon shifting easily from leg to leg with 
stars in their.eves 

The most spectacular was probably a woman 
With an arthritic wrist and fingers: her sister, 
a purse of Lewisham Hospital, had been recom- 
mended to cume by one of her patients—a man 
who, having two amputated legs, was beyond 
the cure of «ven the greatest faith-healer. This 
girl had her straight fingers loosened, and was in 
tears at the end: questioned by the press. she 
was prepared to call it a miracle. Both the press 
and the healer had luckily departed by the time 
an ambulance arrived to remove one of the 
patients who had collapsed. 


I found it hard to follow the categories of 
people who cculd and could not be helped. What 
I expected was that the illnesses most readily 
treatable by ihese means would be the nervous 
diseases, the ones that figure most in reports of 
psychosomatic medicine. But apparently this is 
not so: spirit medicine, like hospital medicine, 
can be useless when it runs up against a deep- 
seated subconscious determination to stay ill at 
all’ costs. Spirits can break away arthritic 
material, reduce goitres or pull a piece of bone 
clear’ through a cheek, but not restore severed 
tissue—an aftitude which seemed as lacking in 
logic to me 2s the case I once heard of an in- 
sufficiently instructed Catholic ‘priest who 
genuinely ‘thought (until rebuked by his 
superiors) that chemical contraception was all 
right because God could always thwart the action 
of the chemicals; rubber being, presumably. too 
much even for the Almighty. 

For all this there are, obviously. several ex- 
planations. M- Edwards would say the explana- 
tion was spirit power, operating through him. 
Another expianation is that he has powers of 
some kind thuugh not necessarily from Beyond 
—and one would need to know a lot more about 
Medicine than we do to be absolutely clear what 
alfects arthrit:s and what does not. Possibly the 
People were fakes, though | doubt it—it is 
seldom necessary to do by outright deceit what 
human credulity will always do for you: you 
don’t drug the champagne when the girl is willing. 

Whether the healing is real—in the sense of 
being actual and permanent—or partial (impres- 
sive but temporary) or the simple product of the 
influence of one strong personality on a 
believer, there is enough doubt about what -the 
healing does, let alone how it does it, to leave 
the soundness of spiritualism still questionable; 
Still to be judged in other ways. 

And when it comes down to it. how do vou 


balance one religion against another? Not on 
probability—not for those who accept the Resur- 
rection. Not on the intellectual strength of its 
followers; since only a company chosen for its 
intellect can reasonably hope to be 100 per cent. 
bright. The fact that half the spiritualists appear 
to- be dressed in the cast-offs of the other half, 
or that many spiritualists seem to have nothing 
between the ears except ectoplasm is neither here 
nor there. It is not fair to complain of features 
in a fringe religion that one accepts in an estab- 
lished one: the latter may be better organised 
and of longer standing, but that does not mean 
it stands a better chance of being true. The spiri- 
tualists may strike one as being short on ethical 
schemes and on theology, maddeningly ready to 
accept the vaguest of coincidences as solid 
proof—but they could still, for all that, be right. 

They may be wrong. And they certainly leave 
a lot of questions unanswered. Why are the 
messages always so vague? Why see the initials 
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D and G and not the word dog? Why are the 
‘controls’ on the other side such exotic creatures, 
Indians and Negroes and Chinese, almost never 
those with whom (one might have thought) the 
mediums would most easily get on? Why, if 
spirits can intervene in human affairs at all, 
do they do so so vaguely, so seldom, and 
usually about such trivial things? One could re- 
spect the spiritualists more readily if they had a 
serious philosophical explanation of all these in- 
consistencies; but the only thing they all have 
in common is the belief that spirits survive— 
indeed live to tell the tale. 

The spiritualists mean well, they are all pas- 
sionately, indeed wearingly, sincere. Possibly 
their spirit controls on the other side are sincere 
too. But until communications between them are 
demonstrably better than they are now, they 
remain unconvincing ‘to me. Sincerity. like 
patriotism, is not enough; and it needs no ghost 
of Edith Cavell come from the grave to say so. 


the Bottle 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


| once knew a woman 
who had a cupboard full 
of Welfare vitamin tab- 
lets amassed in the course 
of three pregnancies. 


‘But why bother to 
collect them_if you don’t 
eat them?’ everyone 
asked her. 


‘Because I'm entitled to 
them,’ she used to reply. 

I can only suppose that the 11.42 million tins 
of National Dried Milk distributed during 1959 
(at a cost of £4 million subsidy) went to swell 
similar collections. since it is extraordinarily hard 
to believe thit babies actually drink the stuff. 

National Dried Milk comes in two kinds, both 
sold to mothers of bottle-fed babies at 2s. 4d. a 
tin. The first formula is intended for tiny babies 
and supports life with reasonable success during 
the first few weeks. The second formula is in- 
tended to supply a baby with nourishment up to 
the time he gets on to ‘solids’ and io supplement 
his diet for some considerable time after that. 
Using every kind of whisk, mixer and beater we 
can lay hands on, we find it quite impossible to 
blend this powder. Huge globules of fat float on 
the surface of the milk which would be hopeless 
for any baby to digest even if they did not in- 
stantly block up the teat and prevent the rest of 
the milk com:ng through. 

I suspect that the majority of mothers quickly 
transfer to one of the well-known patented 
brands of powdered milk. An alternative which 
has quickly gained converts is evaporated milk. 
This has the advantage of being wonderfully easy 
to mix—-one merely pours the correct quantity 
into the feeding-bottle and adds hot water and 
sugar—and is also said to reduce the slight risk 
of infant eczema which attaches to all artificial 
feeding. It is also very hygienic to use. (Some 
of the powdered milks provide a measure with 
such a short handle that it is necessary to plunge 





one’s fingers into the powder.) It seems to work 
out a little more expensive than the powdered 
varieties of milk; a greedy baby during its 
hungriest period can cost about 12s. a week in 
evaporated milk. 

Most mothers must by now have given up the 
boiling method of sterilising bottles in favour of 
the Milton solution method. (Though I know of 
one famous maternity hospital which stili in- 
structs new mothers in the archaic practice of 
filling the kitchen with steam.) Maw’s have re- 
cently brought out a polythene sterilising unit for 
use with Milton which seems really excellent. At 
9s. it includes a Pyrex feeding bottle, teat, mea- 
sure and a bottle of Milton, as well as the con- 
tainer itself. Maw’s have also recently invented a 
minute glass dish which fixes on to a teat and is 
intended to be filled with an elfin drink of orange 
juice, sugar water, etc., for a tiny baby. At Is. 11d. 
this is called a Dinky Feeder, and I am burning 
to try it out on the first sporting baby who comes 
my way. 

Teat desiga never seems to undergo the re- 
volution that mothers hope for, though the copy- 
writers make the maddening things sound extra- 
ordinarily efficient. ‘Cherry shaped for proper 
feeding action . made with the tender, resi- 
lient softness of a mother’s skin. . . .” What they 
don't mention is that without exception teats 
block up at crucial moments in the feed, reducing 
the baby to a jelly of fury. It seems that the least 
ingenious are the best, and the ones with three 
holes better than those with one, but that none of 
them are terribly good. Nature is not mocked. 

And so to the other end of the baby, which 
more and more often among the mothers I know 
seems to be decently covered with a disposabie 
napkin. There is still an enormous amount of 
prejudice against these, though, partly, I think. 
on the puritan grounds that the washing of 
nappies is inseparable from motherhood; but 
also because of a base superstition that they 
cause nappy rash. This is nonsense; as the makers 
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of Paddi-pads, Robinson’s of Chesterfield, point 
put, there is tess chance of nappy-rash occurring 
with the disposable pad, since urine penetrates 
the cotton wool layer, and is absorbed by the 
cellulose padding, leaving a relatively dry sur- 
face in contact with the child’s skin. With 
ordiaary napkins this does not happen. But there 
are two reasonable objections to disposable nap- 
kins. One is expense. At Is. 9d. for ten pads, 
they do undoubtedly work out more expensive 
than washing one’s own. (The makers suggest 
that three and a half packets per week is adequate 
for the first year, but this seems to me a most 
optimistic figure. I would put it nearer to six 
or seven.) There is also the difficulty of getting 
rid of them. Some very old lavatories and some 
very new ones digest them sweetly, but plenty of 
other designs find them more camel than gnat. 
The garment which holds the disposable napkin 
now comes in four sizes in pink, blue and white, 
selling at 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 


* 


I am beginning to wonder if I was somewhat 
hasty in my praise of Neatabulbs, the smaller, 
brighter bulb with the higher wattage. Several 
readers have written in complaining that the 
bulbs ‘go’ far more quickly than ordinary bulbs; 
though my own have behaved all right, it may be 
because they have not been used much. Well, 
time will show whether Neatabulbs blow. 


* 


Suedecraft of Northampton was a firm I 
recommended some time ago as one which would 
clean jackets without making the deal At Owner’s 
Risk. I have had a very disheartening letter in 
from a reader who sent them a suede jacket, 
asking if they would dye it as well as clean it, 
and a calf handbag. After a month she got a 
postcard from Suedecraft saying they did not 
do dyeing or calf; so she asked them to do their 
best with the jacket (and, presumably, to send 
back the bag). This was six weeks ago. Nothing 
has happened since—no word, no bag, no jacket. 
Suedecraft of the North, awake! You have 
nothing to lose but your reputation. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Postscript ... 


THREE months ago a Private 

Member’s Motion calling 

upon the Government to act 

upon the Wolfenden recom- 

mendations concerning homo- 

sexual relations in private 
between cuns2nting adults was heavily defeated. 
Mr. John Gordon, in the Sunday Express, wrote 
that ‘The House of Commons smacked the 
pansies down so hard that there hasn’t been a 
cheep out of them since. . . . The queers, as you 
might say, are in Queer Street.’ 


Look now at only one, and by no means the 
most pathetic, of the sequels. A parson I know 
in East Anglia writes (I omit some of the proper 
and place names): ‘Last Tuesday a man came to 
the house on a bicycle. He had come a long way 
to consult me. It seems he was a farmer in a 
small way who had been ill and eventually sold 
his farm. I should say he is about fifty-five, and 
he told me hi: son, aged thirteen, has a scholar- 
ship to the lucal grammar school and is doing 
very well. For the last year he has had no em- 
ployment, and been living on his bit of capital, 
but last month he was offered a job in Grimsby. 
However the weekly bus fare from his home is 
35s. which would have made the job hardly 
worth while. The chap hummed and hawed for 
a bit, and then came to the point. He had been 
offered a bed for the inside of each week by his 
brother-in-law, who is a bachelor and lives in 
Grimsby, and had accepted. But last week a 
woman from the village came to see his wife and 
said, “Your busband will get arrested if he goes 
to Grimsby.” On being asked in some bewilder- 
ment why, the woman went on, “He’s going to 
live with a man .and under this new Wolfenden 
Homosexuality Law he can be arrested if he 
stays with a man who isn’t married.” You can 
hardly believe it,’ my parson friend goes on, “but 
the poor little man was fearfully worried, and in 
spite of all 1 could say he has practically de- 
cided not to take the job. What a triumph for 
Mr. John Gordon!’ 


























‘Psychologically men are less suited to housework.’ 
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A colleague who watched the last night of the 
Proms on television and achieved a pleasing 
stereophonic illusion by having his radio set on 
at the same time tells me that all was well until 
the sound-radio commentator began: ‘Who this 
miffy little man was I-do not know,’ he writes, | 
‘but for unctuous BBC smugness he would be hard 
to beat when it came to describing the banners 
brought with them (for waving at the cameras) 
by the Promenaders. “There’s one very strangef 
non sequitur,” he said, in a voice that sounded as 
if it was suspended over a dead cat, “it says, 
‘Proms Not Bombs.’ | really can’t think what 
that’s got to do with it.” That was, I suppose, well? 
in the BBC tradition of imagining you have abol- i 
ished something by pretending not to know about! 
it. But it is just conceivable that this. man really” 
had not heard of the hydrogen bomb or the fact! 
that many people want it abolished; he certainly | 
wasn’t much more au fait with the ‘rest of the; 
proceedings, saying, when Sir Malcolm Sar-)7 
gent’s fellow-conductor came on to take a bow, 7 


so 


“And here comes Donald Cameron. ' 
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He Grit ee! 


Nobody in this country writes more sensibly | 
or more stylishly about wine than Raymond 
Postgate, who is a scholar, a wit, a radical, and, 
I am happy to say an old friend and occasionally 
2 colleague. Sc I am in every delightful way pre- 
judiced when I commend his tiny book, The 
Home Wine-Cellar, published by Herbert Jen- 
kins at a mere 3s. 6d., and packed with informa-§ 
tion on how te create a cellar, what to put in it, 
and what wines are good for you. He even tells} 
you how to bottle wine, and although I have 
never been able to pick up a hammer without 
clocking myself one, he almost makes me believe 
that by following his instructions I really could 
do it myself. (Incidentally, those who want to 
should first read Postgate and then get in touch 
with The Private Wine Buyers’ Society, 110 
Jermyn Street, SW1, who can provide the neces- 
sary equipment and who ship appropriate wines 
in bulk.) The only thing is that whatever one 
saves by doing one’s own bottling I would 
gladly hand over to someone else to do it for mé. 


Papa Postgate’s book crams into eighty pages 
not only much sensible information but some 
agreeable anecdotes and obiter dicta. | liked his 
observation vn the ‘unprofessional enthusiasm’ 
of some doctors whose zeal for the health-giving 
qualities of wine carries them away. ‘I have my- 
self heard,’ he writes, ‘Dr. Eylaud, of the Faculty 
of Medicine lof the University of Bordeaux] sus- 
tain vigorously the thesis that enemas are best 
when compuunded with 25 per cent. of St 
Emilion; I find this hard to believe. In any case, 
that is not the channel by which I prefer to take 
my St. Emilicn.’ 


* 


I trust that the author's manifest sense of 
humour armours him against the flattering para- 
graph on the Spectator in this week's Smith's 
Trade News, an organ of the bookselling trade, 
which pays its little tribute to a number of my 
distinguished colleagues, among them Bernard 
Levis and Raymond Postage. 


CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra, Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
09 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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pubi erial for printing or broadcast. 

» Qualification vi = journalism 
and/or nibh . first-class knowledge of 
Classical Ara good know ic edge of English 
and abili ity.t rite we li in Arabic for gen- 
eral publicity pt urpot Knowledge and ex- 
perience of proof- reading. printing and 
magazine iayout an adv antage. Salary 
£1,230 (rp higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) ris ne by five annual increments 
to £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enc! 1g addressed envelope and 
quoting ef c 60.G868 , should 
reach Apy mts om r, ne 
House. Lond , wit re 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 

The post of Headmaster becomes vacant 
at the ning of the Autumn Term. 
A icants should be Members of the 
1 close sympathy and 

1. its work. 
Sons can be obtained from 
below. Applications, along with 
C testimoniais and the names of 
three referees, should sent by October 
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BLACKBURN AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE 
ROYAL ye ad AND es PARK 
OSPITAL, BLACKBUR 
SENIOR CLINICAL PSY CHOLOGIST 
This is a new appointment and the suc- 

esful candidate would be expected to build 
up a clinical psychological service as part 
of the team in the Department. This is a 
comprehensive Department covering all 
branches of psychological medicine and ser- 
ving a population of approximately 254.000. 
In due course, the successful applicant 
would probably be asked to participate in a 
Regiona! scheme for the training of Clinical 
Psychologists and wotlld also be expected to 
participate in the service offered by the 
Department to other Consultants in the 
Group. Facilities would be provided for 
appropriate research. Candidates must 
possess an Honours Degree in Psychology 
and should normally have had not less 
than five years’ experience in the grade of 
Psychologist. Salary and other conditions 
of service in accordance with the Whitley 
Council scale, viz.: £1,025 x £50(8)—#£1.425 
p.a. 

Applications. naming two referees. to be 
made to the Group Secretary, H.M.C. 
Office, Royal Infirmary, Blackburn. 


DESIGN RESEARCH UNIT requires young 
administrative officer to co-ordinate the 
sork of its print, packaging and product 
design studio; to be able to draw upon 
the resources of outside design services 
and to work as a member of a close-knit 
creative team. e previous experience is 
essential. DRU operates a pension scheme 
and the post offers a wide variety of in- 
teresting work. Apply in writing to the 
Business Manager, 37 Duke Street, Lon- 
don. W.1. 

GOOD TYPIST REQUIRED 
hand) for varied work including trans- 
cribing from simple recorder for which 
tuition will be given. Excellent conditions, 
congenial staff, 5-day week. Office hard by 
Victoria Station. Please ring Electrical In- 
<5 ies Benevolent’ Association. SLOane 
Sil. 











(no short- 


NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR TRAINING 
YOUTH LEADERS 


Men and women wishing to train as full- 
time youth leaders are invited to apply to 
t Secretary, National College for the 
Training of Youth Leaders. City of Leicester 
Education Department. Newarke Street, 
Leicester, for- particulars of the one-year 
e course beginning at Leicester next 





ne 








Applicants should novmally be 23 or over 
and have obtained five passes at Ordinary 
evel in the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion or their equivalent. Experience of work 
with young people is desirable and may 
make up for a lack of formal educational 
qualifications. 

Residence will be provided, 
Grant-aid (calevlated according to means) 
will comprise, at the maximum, free tuition, 
free term-time residence (or, for day 
students, a day maintenance grant), and 
grants for personal and travelling expenses. 
In addition, students over 25 will normally 
grants for dependants. 
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STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


| 





EDITOR OF expanding provincial news- 
paper requires bright young man as con- 
fidential secretary prepared to work un- 
conventional hours if necessary. Knowledge 
of journalism not essential, Must be able 
to drive. Box no. 7164, 
GOVERNMENT OF ADEN 
LABOUR OFFICER ‘between 30 and 45) 
required primarily to act as Secretary to 
the President of the Aden Industrial Court, 
but may be called to undertake other duties 
normal to an overseas Labour Dept. Candi- 
dates must have a settlement of disputes. 
the nature and functions of Employers 
and Employees’ organisations, and labour 
legislation: preferably with experience of 
reporting proceedings of Joint Meetings. 
Post on Contract terms with gratuity. 
Salary according to experience in scale 
£1,040-£1.844 inclusive. Quarters at low 
rental, Free passages and medical atten- 
tion. Outfit and Children’s Education 
allowances. Tour of Service 18-24 months. 
Low income tax. Generous home leave. 
Further particulars and applications forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
= London, 8.W.1., quoting 
BCD/132/2/05/A5. Candidates should state 
their full names when applying. om 


GOVERNMENT oF TANGANYIKA 
Labour Officer (male. aged 25 to 33) re- 
quired for the inspection of conditions of 
employment in industrial and other under- 
takings. Work also includes the conduct of 
industrial relations, the settlement of 
trade disputes and ‘supervising the opera- 
tion of the employment exchange. Degree 
or equivalent (eg. A.M1IMech.E.) de- 
sirable. Candidates should have had in- 
dustrial experience tn personnel manage- 
ment or in technical post involving super- 
vision of labour or have held administra- 
tive. or technical appointments tn Com- 
missioned rank in H.M. Forces. Post on 
contract/gratuity terms. Salary scale 
£1,014 to £1,617. Outfit and education 
allowances. Where available, quarters pro- 
vided at low rental. Pree passages. Gener- 
ous home leave. Tour 30-36 months. Low 
Income Tax. Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
BCD.132/8/05/A5. Candidates should state 
their full names when applying. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY required for Senior 
Executive. The work is of a highly confi- 
dential nature. and requires a person able 
to deal with private correspondence and 
telephone calis with diplomacy and tact. 
This calls for a high degree of initiative and 
common sense. Hours 9-5.30: 3 weeks” holi- 
day with pay. Canteen facilities and social 





club. Apply: Secretary. Carnegies of Welwyn 
Ltd.. Tewin Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 

Applications for admission in September. 
1961. to the undermentioned ful] time courses 
should be made as soon as possible to: The 
Registrar, University of London Institute 
of Education. Malet Street. W.C.1, from 
whom further details may be obtained. The 
courses are intended for qualified teachers 
with not less than five years’ experience; 
successful candidates will be eligible to 
apply for financial assistance as set out in 






the Ministry of Education Administrative 
Memorandum No. 18/59. s 
Advanced Course—Department of Child 


Development. 

Course in the Education of Children in 
the Junior School. 

Diploma in the Content and Methods of 
Health Education. 

Diploma in the Education of Maladjusted 
Children. ; 

Diploma in the Teaching of Educationally 
Subnormal Children. : 

Diploma in Religious Education. 
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NU-WAY Mio so 
Qil-firing i, 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTs LTD. 
(BOX 8206) DROITWICH 


CHURCH ASSEMBLY 

BOARD FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Applications are invited from men and 
women for the full-time post of Secretary 
to the Board. with the opportunity of 
stimulating the work and thought of the 
Church of England in relation to social 
and industrial problems. Further particu- 
lars May be obtained not later than 7th 
October,. 1960, from the Secretary, Church 
eed Church House, Dean's Yard, 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition, State and Private Apartments, 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin FPurniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters 
of George IV. Open 10 to 3 daily including 
Sundays. Exhibition closes Sunday. 2nd 
October. Winter Exhibition commences Mon- 
day. 3rd October. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 





S.W.l. Term commences 10th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish 
language, literature and culture. Library 


of over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the 
Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
to the Secretary SLOane 8381. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions; 
Prancis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776), and 
“Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmith's 
Hall."’ Admission free. Weekdays 10-6. Sun- 
days 2-6. 210 bus from Archway or Golder’s 
Green Stations. 


PART it ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE at the LEICESTER GALLERIES, Lei- 








cester Square. 10.0-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 
22nd. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 


Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings, 1946-1960. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


MEETINGS 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Myers Memorial Lecture. W. Grey Walter. 
M.A., Sc.D.. on “The Neurophysiologica! 
Aspects of Hallucinations and Illusory 
Experiences."’ Caxton Hall (Court Room). 
Victoria, 5.W.1. Wednesday. September 28th 
at 7 p.m. Admission free. 


Continued Overleaf 





First Aid 
HOM@OPATHY 


in 

Home, Schoo! and Factory 
L.C.C. Course by doctors at St. Maryle- 
bone Literary Institute. 

THURSDAY, 6.30-8.38 p.m. 
September 29-December 15 
(Enrol Early) 

British Homeopathic Association. 27a 

Devonshire Street, W.1. 











SOUTH AFRICA’S LEADERS 
UNITE 
HEAR THEIR POLICY AGAINST 


APARTHEID 


DR. bd DADOO 





x-F =. th Afric an Indian 

d. KosoNauizi 
President. S.W. African National] Union 

NANA MAHOMO 

Natl. Executive Representative, 

Pan-Africanist Congress. 

OLIVER TAMBO 

Pre ent, South African National 

Sees 
Chairm 





STOPHER ML ay HEW. M,P. 
CENTRAL HALL, 





WESTMINSTER 
SEPT. 23, 7.30 p.m. 
Meeiin ponsored by:- Africa Bureau; 
nti-Apartheid Movement; Christian 
Action: Committee of African Organisa- 
tions; Movement for Colonial Freedom. 


Tickets: 1/6 at door; 2/6 Res. from 
frica Bureau, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Rd.. S.W.1 (TATE 0701). 
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of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 





THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Memerbship is open to business 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 


wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
41, Berkeley Street, London W.| 


and 


executives 
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HEALTH 
HORIZON 


— a magazine for everyone 
Summer, 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURI 
ALCOHOL AND ROAD 
ACCIDENTS 
BOXING FOR SCHOOLBOYS 
THE TIRED CHILD 
LEPROSY TODAY 
DIABETES 


2°76 a copy.or 10/- a vear 
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TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTHI 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
LONDON WC: 
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BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
) deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTO. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON. WC? 

















CONCERTS 


3RD BATH BACH FESTIVAL. Oct. 22-29 
14 Concerts, 40 Soloists. Complete Brochure 
from Bach Festival Secretary. Bath (3d. 
stamp). 





PERSONAL 


ACTORS/ACTRESSES REQUIRED, Experi- 
ence essential. World's most active ama- 
teur theatre. 30 plays per year. N.8 area. 
Phone MOT 6885 eves. 


A CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevents misting. 
Keeps ali lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. Pocket 
Size 1s., Treble Size 2s. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANADA LEC- 
TURES. A limited number of tickets 
are still available for the first of this year's 
lectures, to be given in the Guildhall. Lon- 
don. at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday. September 
27th. by Professor George Beadle of The 
Institute of Technology. California. Apply 
immediately to B.A. Granada Lectures, 36 
Gordon Square, W.1. Requests will be dealt 
with in strict rotation. 


CANCER PATIENT 62535. Man (81) stone- 
deaf. its dependent on invalid daughter who 
is unable to cope with the extra work and 
mental stress. Help needed to ease the 
financial burden under which they strive 
to live. Can you please help? Old jewellery. 
etc.. gladly utilised. National Society for 
ox Relief. 47 Victoria Street. London. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified tn 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street. London, W.1. D.X 

MARKET OBSERVER, the monthly news- 
letter for all classes of investors. Informa- 
tive. readable. profitable. By subscription 
only 30s. p.a. Details and specimen copy 
from: Market Observer. Silverdayle. Moors 
Lane, Elstead, Surrey. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The Nationa! Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace. London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 
































FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE Postal Semnice 
gook 

Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover, 
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PERFECT PARTNERSHIPS are seldom 
found. but when cheese is paired with Sl 
Cid Amontillado Sherry it’s a love match 
from everyone's point of view. 

POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(S). 20 Alexandra St., Southend. Essex. 





POEMS WANTED for publication. Send 
s.a.e. Spencer (S). 315a London Rd.. West- 
cliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. [llustrations and 
art work copied. Books brochures. cata- 
logues leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd. 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by = post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 


TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from “'The Writers.’ 124 New Bond St., W.1. 
THE INTER-VARSITY CLUB is a Social, 
Cultural and Athletic organisation for 
young ex-university and professional people 
of both sexes. Please write for brochure to 
49 Hugh Street. London. 8.W.1 Branches 
also in Birmingham and Manchester. 


“WHICH?” The September issue includes 
factual reports on washing machines, 
hair colour restorers and roof insulation. 
based on independent tests. “Which?” ts 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 
to Dept. 7. 333 High Holborn. London, W.C.1. 
YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ill at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
but funds are urgently needed. Not State 
aided. Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy 
Square. London. W.1 

















r DUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group. Selsey. Chichester. 
Sussex for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and GC.E. Examinations. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation. etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoll- 
tan College. G.40 St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FRENCH Correspondence Courses: (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises (2) Basic French for Conversation 
(3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by French teachers Easy . pay- 
ments. Combined class / correspondence 
courses. Send for prospectus. MENTOR 11 
Charing Cross Road, London. W.C.2 


it’s FUN—and profitable! If you like to 
draw. invest in the Famous Artists’ Home 
Stady Art Course. The brilliant instruction 
you will receive from these famous artists. 
in the comfort of your own home. will en- 
sure your success. Let us assess your ability. 
Send for free Talent Test to FAMOUS ART- 
IST SCHOOLS, 23 Westport, Godalming. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E.. London Univ. 
B.A.. B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ.. LL.B., B.D.. Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus, E. W. Shaw Fletcher. 
C.B.E.. LL.B. Director of Studies Dept. 
B.92. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


RUSSIAN: beginners’ 18-lesson postal course 
with individual tutorial help. £3. Write 
Dept. VH7. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARK 4654. 

















LITERAR») 


“FOR YEARS I’VE meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off." No Time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The . for over 40 years under 
the patronage of leading newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success, by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to enquire. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.). 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
There are LSJ students all over the world. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper’s 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by & remittance covering the books’ total 
published price. plus 1s. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator. 99 Gower Street. Lon- 
don. W.C.1. 
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FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd. Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street. E.C.4. 





dian Agency. Egremont. Cumberland 


THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with the REAL Messina Story. The 
story the popular Press have failed to print. 
Illustrated, 22/6 (including postage). Stan- 
hope Books. 14 Stanhope Mews West. Lon- 
don, S.W.7. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/85A), Palace Gate, London. W.8. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—Wwith 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition). B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd. 124 New Bond Street. London. W.1. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000. carbs. 6d. Jen- 


nings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent, 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
+ ee 12 Bournemouth Rd., 8.W.19 CHE 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 


Duplicating 
oe Phone Simmonds. KIN 





MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman. 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


P!+CU 


FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN WINGS 
This is an outstanding new American pack 
of exceptional quality which is extremely 
economical, Each tin contains 5-6 plump 
Chicken Wings in a delicious sauce and is 
recommended served with rice or vegetables 
to your choice. 6 x 30-oz. tins will be sent 
for only 37s. 6d., ¢.w.o 


Grays 


Dept. S.P.. ORCHARD STREET. 
WORCESTER. 


This Week at Harveys 
THE YEAR OF YEARS 
IN ALSACE WINES 


1959 is acknowledged by all who know and 
love Alsatian wines to be the supreme vin- 
tage year » mt .enuer The last time 
Alsace wines of this outstanding excellence 
were produced was in 1893. Enjoy these 
wines now as such an opportunity may not 
occur again in our lifetime. 
Harveys can offer you a 1959 Sylvaner for 
as little as 10/6 a bottle. This wine has 
been most carefully chosen. It is young. of 
course, but this is the best way to drink it. 
You will find it has a delightful freshness 
and a touch of that captivating ‘“‘petillance” 
which is characteristic of some of the wines 
of the district. This Syivaner is ideal for 
serving with fish, poultry and other light 
dishes. On a hot day it makes a delicious 
aperitif 
As with all good things, our stock of 1959 
Sylvaner is small. It is, therefore, advisable 
to obtain a few bottles before the oppor- 
tunity is lost for ever. 
1959 SYLVANER 10/6 a bottle 
= Also hightv recommended: 
Traminer 1959 13/6 a bottle 
Gewurztraminer 1959 
Grand Cru 16/6 a bottle 
Any selection of six bottles or more 
will be sent free of carriage charges. 
Obtainable from: 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD., 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 
12 Denmark Street. Bristol. 1 


or 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 
40 King Street, London, 8.W.1. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. Tie Sa PES 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed. Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 
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IBERICA 


FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 

Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid. and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 

PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 

New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen copies may be obtained 

from, and _ subscriptions opened 

through, the Spectator, 99 Gower St., 
LONDON, W.C.1 


HEARTH RUGS.—Hand-made type in 6-ply 
quality ‘“‘Longerwear” to any size re 
quired Prices from beautiful hard-wearing 
rugs to KERR & GRAHAME. 22 TRINITY 
STREET. HAWICK. SCOTLAND. 





PURE SILK PJYAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Select 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart. from Hok 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Man- 
chester 2. 





HOUSES 


TO LET FURNISHED, in border country, 6 
beds., 3 public rooms. Mod. Cons.. etc. Fish- 
ing, Hunting in vicinity. Oct.-March £8/10/+ 
per week. Careful tenants only. Box No, 
7136. 


ACCOMMODATION 


——— — 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat ~ 
(separate or shared) for the right person, 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 Piccadilly. W.1L 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.) 


‘OURS 
INDIA.—Young group leaving London by 
Bedford Dormobile mid-October. returning” 
mid-March. have vacancy for one man, 
Total maximum cost £350. For more infor- 
mation please contact: C. Denning. River- 


dale. Cowley. Middlesex. Tel.: UXBridge 
2773. 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For unose who wish in spare time to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for 

Certificate of Education (Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards), London 
University Entrance and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ)., LL.B. B.D., B.Mus.), 
Bar (Pts I & II), and many other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 
%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Be Se LTT 














Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges 
EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gata & 


World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on t 


PoLpen Ltp., 28 Craven Street, yy 


Press, Aldershot. Subscri 


authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published o7 Tue Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower Si., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
C.2, at their ington i 
issue: Inland 2}d.; Abroad 3$d.; Canada (Canadian 


tion Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
agazine Post) 1d.—Friday, Seotember 23, 1960. 











